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CHARLES EDWARD STI 
MANCHESTER. 


PRINCE ART IN 


There is a curious Manchester tradition about 
“bonnie Prince Charlie” which has not yet, I think, 
attracted any attention except from local writers. 
The statement first appeared in Aston’s Metri 
Records of Manchester : 

“In th 


year Forty-four a Royal Visitor came — 
Tho’ few knew the 
To yund the opini 


Of the party 


Prince, or his rank, or his nam 
ms, and gat! ength 
phncremnte his hou ‘ tine let vth, 
Then in petto, t th he asy l, 

If he found the Hi. h lories sufficient inspired 
With notions of right indefeasive, divine, 

In favour of his Royal Sire and his line. 

No doubt ke was promised an army! a host! 

Tho’ he found, to his cost, 
For when he returned, in the year Fy 
For the Crown of his Fathers, : 
When in Scottish costume, at the head of the clans, 
He marched to Mancunium to perfect his plans, 
The hope he had cherished from promises made 
Remains to this day as a debt that’s unpaid.” 


In a foot-note to this 
chronicler states that — 

*“ Charles E 
Pretender 


er the str 


it was a vain boast 
Forty-f 


In person to striv 


passage, the doggerel 
dward Stuart, commor 

to distinguish him from hi 
calling himself James the 3rd, 
Bart., of Ancoats H all, in the vear 
with him for several weeks: no doubt with a view 
the inhabitants of Manchester and its 

attached to the interests of his family.” 


called the Young 
s father, then alive 
visited Sir Oswald Mosle: 
1744, and remained 


Vicinity who were 
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The improbability of Prince Charles venturing 
into England in disguise at the period named is 
great, that very conclusive evidence should be 
adduced in support of the statement if it is to 
receive general cred The first thought is, 
that if the event really took place, memorial 
of it would pr abably be preserved among 
the archives of the Mosley family. On turning 
to Sir Oswald Mosley’s very interesting history 
of his family, we find the incident duly recorded 
not, however, on the —— of the family, but, 

following extract, from a 


850 


ence, 
some 


most 


ill be seen from the 
less reliable source : 
“In the year 1815, a very 
woman died in Manchester at the advanced ave of eig hty- 
four years . the following ecdote had often 
during the thirty years quaintan e, repeated 
with the most minute exactness to Mr. Aston . who 
kindly communicated it tome. When was a girl of 
thirteen her father, whose name was Bradbury, kept the 
principal inn at Manchester. It occupied the site of a 
lately known by the sign of the Swan, in Market 
Street; and at that time was the only place where a 
postchaise was kept, or the London newspapers regularly 
received, which were brought by post only three times 
during the week. Inthe summer of the year before the 
Rebellion, or, as she used to say, before the Highlanders 
arrived from Scotland, a handsome young gentleman 
came every post-day for several weeks in succession from 
Anceats Hall, the Sir Oswald Mosley, where he 
was on a visit, to her father’s house to read the news- 
upers. lle appeared to hold no communication with 
but to take great interest in the perusal of 
She saw him frequently, and could 
his handsome countenance and genteel 
he particularly recollected that, on the 
came to her father's house, he asked for 
rand a towel, which herself brought 
he had washed he gave her 
In the folk year, when the 
army marched into the town, stood with her 
father at the inn door, the passed by on 
foot at the head of his immediately ex- 
laimed, * Father, fat gentleman who 
gave me the half-crown." her father drove 
her back into the threats desired 
her never t ution that circumstance again, which 
threats he frequent ‘ ted, after the ret of the 
Scotch army, if ever she | the secret to any one.”. 
Family Memoirs, bv Sir Oswald Mosley, Baronet. Printed 
for private circulation, 1849, p. 45. F 
In after years, she stated that her 
father himself owned to her that the handsome 
st and the unfortunate prince were 
the same person. 
Such th 


worthy and intelligent 
she 


course of 


she 


house 


seat oi 


I 
any 
the London 
not help admiring 
deportment ; but 
st day that he 
a basin of wats 
and that after 
a-cTrown, 


one else, 


news, 


she 
himself 
wing 


up, 
half 
rebel as she 
prince 
she 


young 
and 
that is the 
Upon which 
and with 


troops; 
ee 
er. 


house, severe 


reat 


divulge 


however, 
anger 


is the very slender foundation upon 
based. In Byrom’s Diary 
e hiatus; no entry is made in 
r of the Pretender’s supposed visit; but to 
make up for this, we have a very graphic diary, 
kept by Miss “ Bey py mm By rom, of events during 
he Rebellion; and, other incidents nar- 
ited by this lady, we have a very vivid picture 
an interview between the prince and the cele- 


brated John Byrom, M.A., FR 
inhabitants of Manchester 


t 

the legend 
there is an unfortunat 
the yea 


which 


amongst 


S., and some other 
who were shrewdly 
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suspected of bearing no great love to the House 
of Hanover. If the young Chevalier had really 
been in Manchester the year before, he would 
surely have made some allusion to that event, 
which was one of a romantic nature, and likely 
to have impressed itself upon the fair Jacobite 
whose diary we now quote : — 

“ [ November ] Saturday 30th, St. Andrew's day, More 
crosses making till twelve o’clock: then I dressed me up 
in my white gown, and went up to my aunt Brearcliffe’s, 
and an officer called on us to go and see the Prince; we 
went to Mr. Fletcher’s and saw him get a-horseback, and 
a noble sight it is, | would not have missed it for a great 
deal of money. His horse had stood an hour in the court 
without stirring, and as soon as he got on he begana 
dancing and capering as if he was received with as much 
joy and shouting almost as if he had been King without 
any dispute: indeed, I think scarce anybody that saw 
him could dispute it. As soon as he was gone, the officer 
and us went to prayers at the old church at two o'clock 
by their orders, or else there has been none since they 
came. Mr. Shrigley read prayers; he prayed for the 
King and the Prince of Wales, and named no names. 
Then we all called at our house and eat a queen-cake 
and a glass of wine, for we got no dinner; then the 
officer went with us all to the Camp Field to see the 
Artillery. Called at my uncle’s, and then went up to 
Mr. Fletcher's; stayed there till the Prince was at sup- 
per, then the officer introduced us into the room ; stayed 
awhile, and then went into the great parlour where the 
officers were dining; sat by Mrs. Starkey ; they were all 


exceeding civil, and almost made us fuddled with drink- | 


ing the P. health, for we had had no dinner; we sat 
there till Secretary Murray came to let us know that the 
P. was at leisure and had done supper, so we were all 
introduced, and @ad the honour to kiss his hand; my 
apa was fetched prisoner to do the same, as was Dr. 
Yeacon. Mr. Cattell and Mr. Clayton did it without ; 
the latter said grace for him. Then we went out and 
drank his health in the other room, and to Mr. 
Fletcher's, where my mamma waited for us (my uncle 
was gone to pay his land-tax), and then went home.” 
There is not the slightest hint in this of the 
prince's previous visit; yet these were the leading 
Jacobites in Manchester, and, if any persons could 
have aided the prince’s errand in 1744, they were 
undoubtedly Byrom, Clayton, and Deacon. If 
we add to this the fact, that no other evidence has 
come to light of this excursion to England, that 
all historians and biographers have preserved com- 
plete silence on the subject, and when we also con- 
sider the foolishness, futility, and useless danger 
of such an enterprise, I think we shall be quite 
warranted in discrediting the Manchester tradi- 
tion; at least, until corroborative evidence of 
some sort is produced. Another point of difficulty 
is, why the town of Manchester a/one should have 
been honoured with this visit. ‘True, it was sup- 
posed to have Jacobite tendencies; but the Scotch 
were known to be still more devoted to the old 
family, and no one pretends that “ bonnie Prince 
Charlie” visited any of his Highland friends in the 
year before the rebellion. Probably an examina- 
tion of the Stuart Papers in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle would settle 


so 


this curious 





question by showing the whereabouts of Charles 

Edward Stuart during the summer preceding the 

Rebellion. 

It may perhaps not be thought inappropriate 
if I conclude this paper by transcribing a song 
relating to — 

“THE MANCHESTER REBELS. 
A New Song. 
To the Tune of ‘The Abbot of Canterbury.’ 

“ You have all heard, no doubt, of the Devil at Lincoln, 
A strange and a terrible Matter to Think on; 

But listen awhile, and I'll lay before ye 

By far a more strange, aye—and wonderful Story. 

Derry down, down, &c. 

“ We Manchester Men tire so stout, or so righteous, 

It is not one Demon or two that cou’d fright Us ; 

But where is the Man—If wrong, set me right in’t— 
That can face a whole Legion without being frighten’d ? 
sed Th at Lucifer’s Agents here swarm in the Street, 
You need only ask the first Non-Con you meet ; 
He'll swear are such Crowds, and they make such a 
Riot, 
That Folk cannot go to the Meeting in Quiet. 

“ What Marks they are known by—"tis fit to declare,* 
For the Use of the Publick—and now you shall hear: 
Imprimis, their Looks—a Thing very essential, 

Are drest up with nothing but Smiles complacential. 

“ And as for their Garb—It is not of that Hue 

Which your common Fiends wear, but Red, Yellow, 
and Blue, 
Work’d up with such Art as to drive us all mad— 

In short, my good Friends, tis an arrant Scotch Plad. 
“* But what’s worst of all, and what chiefly perplexes 

Us here is, in Truth, we have Fiends of both sexes : 

Here struts the Plad Waistcoat—there sails the 

Gown, 
Such fashions infernal sure never were known. 


lad 


“ There’s one Thing besides you must know, by the bye, 
To add to our Plagues, there’s a numerous Fry 
Of young Rebel Imps—little Impudent Things, 
With ‘God bless P. C.’ on their Pincushion Strings. 
* Now God keep us all from this Infidel Race, 
Or send to support us a little more Grace: 
May all Jacobite Knaves be truss’d up in a Lump, 
That dare, for the future, shout Down with the Rump 
Derry down,” &c. 
(A Collection of Political Tracts. Edinburgh: 
printed in the year 1747, p. 34.) 
Witiram E, A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


AN ANCIENT MAY-DAY CAROL. 
Hone, in one of his interesting publications 
(Every-day Book, i. 567) gives a traditional version 
of a May-day carol, communicated from Hitchin, 
in Hertfordshire. Some years ago I took down 
the following carol (both words and tune) from the 
singing of a group of young people at Abingdon 
in Berkshire. It is the same carol as that given 
by Hone, but with many variations and the addi- 
tion of a burden. These interesting old songs are 
fast disappearing from amongst us, and it is very 
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| 
desirable that they should be written down while 


we still have the means of so doing. I have been 
many years collecting (for publication) the tra- 
ditional ballads and songs of the peasantry of 
England, and should be glad of any help in the 
matter from your correspondents, especially from 
those residing in the more unfrequented parts of 
the country : — 


“ We've been a rambling all the night, 
And sometime of this day ; 
And now returning back again, 
We bring a garland gay. 
Why don’t you do as we have done, 
On this first day of May ? 
And from our parents we have come, 
And would no longer stay. 
“A garland gay we bring you here, 
And at your door we stand ; 
It isa sprout well budded out, 
The work of our Lord’s hand. 
Why don’t you do, &c. 
*“ So dear, so dear as Christ loved us, 
And for our sins was slain ; 
Christ bids us turn from wickedness, 
Back to the Lord again. 
Why don’t you do,” &e. 


Epwakp F. Rrwpavtrt. 


RAILROAD LOCOMOTION OVER HILLS. 


At the present time, when much attention is 
directed to communication by summit-railways 
over passes, such as those of the Alps, the follow- 
ing extract may be of interest as showing what 
attempts were made of that kind thirty-six years 
ago. This is taken from the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine and Celtic Repertory, Jan, 1833, pp. 139, 
140 :— 

“ LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

“ The Perseverance engine, got up by the Neath Abbey 
Iron Company, South Wales, and supplied with the as- 
sistance of a rack running parallel with the tram-plates, 
from Penydaran to the Dowlais Works, has accomplished 
the amazing task of conveying from the Dowlais Works 
to the basin of Cardiff Canal 1264 tons of iron at once, 
besides the weight of engine, tender, and waggons 503 tons, 
making an aggregate of 177 tons. The engine, after wait- 
ing several hours for the discharge of the iron, returned 
to the works with her complement of empty waggons, 
and ascended the side of the mountain, by means of the 
rack, with ease, without stopping for steam. The fact is 
the more remarkable from the road winding in some 
places excessively, so that the engine might have been 
seen to have passed in one place two reverse areas [ ? arcs }, 
one of 30}, the other 40 yards radius, at a distance of 
146 vards a-head of the last loaded waggon in the train ; 
and from the first nine miles of the road from the basin 
having an ascent from 1} to 7} inches in a chain, and 
the last two miles 254 to 484 inches per chain. Up this 
last part the engine works at its usual speed, but draw- 
ing its load at two-fifths of the speed it makes on the 
other part of the way. It is supposed that the Perse- 
verance will take down 200 tons at a time, and convey her 
empty trams back to the works, when a sufficient number 
of carriages with springs are prepared.” 


It is not very clear what the writer intended, 
when speaking of the engine working at its usual 
speed, and drawing its load at two-fifths of the 
| speed it makes on the other part of the way: 
unless, indeed, “speed” is used with two different 
meanings—the one the rate of the working of the 
piston rod, the other the distance travelled. It is 
amusing that so much stress is laid on the num- 

| ber of tons of iron conveyed down the incline, at 
least tu those who know how, on such a line as 

| that to Port Madoc from opposite Ffestiniog, the 
loaded train goes (from twelve to fourteen miles) 
only requiring the breaks so as to stop when 
needed. But the ascgnt, as made more than 

| thirty-six years ago, is that which is worthy of 
remembrance. 

I might have spoken of this locomotive, its 
| plan, construction, and working, from my own 
| personal remembrance; but I have thought that 
a contemporaneous extract might be better, as 
showing what some observer then said as to the 
capabilities of the “‘ Perseverance” locomotive in 
| climbing up hills, as a forerunner of those which 
go over summit-railways. L2LIvs. 


RICHARD GOODRIDGE’S PSALTER. 


In the Rev. John Holland's Psalmists of Bri- 
tain (ii. 53) is a slight notice of Richard Good- 
ridge’s metrical paraphrase of the Psalms. The 
author quotes Dr. Drake as his authority, adding : 


“Of Goodridge I know nothing more than that he 
seems to have had some connection with the musical 
profession, his Version of the Psalms having been pub- 
lished with original accompaniments for the voice and 
instrument, which was probably the cause of its mul- 
tiplied editions.” 


Mr. Holland had evidently very little know- 
ledge of the author or his book ; indeed it may be 
questioned whether he had ever seen a copy, not- 
withstanding its “ multiplied editions.” He does 
not even quote any portion of its title-page, and 
his guess concerning the author and his “ con- 
nection with the musical profession” is surely 
very wide of the mark. The book, a copy of 
which is before me, has the following copious 
title: — 


“The Psalter or Psalms of David, Paraphras’d in 
Verse. Set to new Tunes, and so design'd that by Two 
runes onely, the whole Number of Psalms (Four onely 
excepted) may be Sung; one of which Tunes is already 
known (being the usual Tune of the C Psalm), the other 
Tunes onely are new, But any one of them being learnt, 
all the other Psalms may be sung by that one onely 
Tune: as on the contrary any one Psalm may be Sung 
by all the new Tunes. So that a greater facility for 
those who are less able to Sing; or a greater variety for 
those who are more able, cannot reasonably be desired or 
afforded. The Second Edition, wherein the whole Num- 
ber is Compleated. By Richard Goodridge. Oxford: 

| Printed by L. Lichfield, Printer to he University, for 
| Crosley. 1684.” 8vo. 
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This is followed by a dedication “To the 
Right Honourable Henry Earl of Arlington,” and 
a preface of 36 pages. We have then “A Col- 
lection of Sundry of the Contents of the Psalms 
dispos’d under several heads,” and 4 
* Advice to the Reader for the more easy singing 
of these Psalms.” The Psalter consists of 144 
pages, followed by 9 pages of music containing 
seven tunes, four of which have appended to them 
the name of “ Michael Wise.” the well-known 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral. Thesé 
given in two parts, tenor and bass, without any 
reference to “ voice and instrument.” 

This edition not meetfmg with the success the 
author anticipated, he was induced to bring out a 
third, which consisted of the unsold copies of the 
second edition, with a new title-page, the addi- 
tion of a new “Preface,” and address “To the 
Reader,” and 141 additional matter. 
The title-page now reads : — 

“The Psalter or Psalms of David, Paraphras’d in 
Verse. Set to New Tunes. The Third Edition. To 
which is now subjoyn’d An Additional Version in the 
Common Metres, where above One Hundred Psalms may 
be Sung to the Common Old Tunes now used in Churches, 
By Richard Goodridge. London: Printed for Robert 
Clavell, at the Peacock, at the West End of St. Paul's 
Charch-Yard, 1685.” 8vo. 

In his preface the author, with the discretion 
of a wise man, says: “ When the end we aim at 
is not attained by the means we have used, w: 
must either despair of the end or vary the means”: 
which implies that, finding his versification of th 
Psalms to new tunes not acceptable, he had 
altered his plan and re-written them in the ordi- 
nary metres to the tunes in common use. 

What Mr. Holland means by “ multiplied edi- 
tions” I know not, for it is scarcely likely that 
any more escaped the press after the third. Nor 
do I know what he means by G vodridge’s * con- 
musical profession.” in the 
the author speaks of 


tunes are 


pages of 


nection with the 
address “ To the Reader,” 
being “an aged Eleemosynarian,” and of the 
“ shade and obscurity of his private cell.” I can 
find no particulars of him further than that he has 
copies of complimentary verses in Ferrand’s Trea- 
tise of Melanch ly, 1640, where he styles himself 
of Christ Church, Oxford; in Cartwright’s Con 
dies, 1651; also, “To the Memory of my Dear 
Friend and Tutor, Mr. John Gregory,” in the 
latter’s Works, 1683. Epwarp F, Roeavtr. 


DEFOE’S “DUE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
PLAGUE.” 

Mr. Lee’s three volumes of the Life and pre- 
viously wnpr blished Works of Daniel Defoe are a 
most valuable contribution to what we possess of, 
and relating to, the history of that admirable 


writer, and I may congratulate the reading public | 
' 


on their appearance. 


pages of 


Every one who has ex- 
amined them must be satisfied that the duties 
Mr. Lee has undertaken have fallen into excel- 
lent hands. In the introduction he informs us 
that he has “been enabled to add sixty-four dis- 
tinct works to the catalogue of Defoe’s produc- 

; and further, that he does not believe 
that “the list now contains all that Defoe wrote, 
but that continued- research might result in fur- 
ther discoveric a” To these additi ns I have 
looked with great interest, having myself devoted 
some time and attention for many years to bring 
together a complete collection of Defoe’s works; 
and I find that, large as the additions are to those 
given in the lists of former biographers, the field 
is still anything but exhausted ; and that at least 
fifty more distinct works, hitherto unattributed 
to Defoe, but which may confidentl¥ be ascribed 
to him, remain for future incorporation with those 
included in Mr. Lee’s list, when the stock ac- 
count of the debt we owe to this most fertile of 
authors shall be finally adjusted. Whether the 
public will not take alarm on hearing that “ The 
cry is still they come,” it is not for me to say; 
but I feel confident that the two thick volumes 
of j yurnalistic extracts which we have now 
received, will merely whet the appetite for a 
still more substantial feast. At pre sent I shall 
merely direct their attention, not to my 
oppressively, to one smal! work of two 
hundred and eighty-two pages—not included in 
Mr. Lee’s catalogue, nor noticed by but 
which contains one of the most striking narratives 


tions » 


use 


powel 4 
1: 
nim: 


that even the genius of Defoe ever constructed, 
and which has always appeared to me to be finer 
than anything in the Journal of the Plague Year. 
The title of the book is — 

“ Due Preparations for the Plague, as w 
being some seasonable Thoughts upon the visible 
ich of the present dreadful Contagion in France: 

to prevent it: and th reat work 
Psal. xei. 10: * There no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plague come nich thy 
dwelling.’ London: printed for #. Matthews at the 
sible, and J. Batley at the Dove, in Paternoster Row, 

Ae 12mo, 


Il for Soul as 
lody: 
Appr 
the properest meth 
of submitting to it. 


In acontribution to the Gentleman's Magazine 
in October, 1838, I first claimed the work as 
one of Defoe’s writings, and subsequently lent my 
copy of it to my friend Mr. William Ha rison 
Ainsworth, suggesting that if an 
admirable ground-work for a novel on the Plague 
of London. He availed bimself suggestion, 
and his popular story of Old St. Paul's was the 
result. As Defoe’s volume is noticed in the in- 
troduction to that work, I am rather surprised 
that it has escaped the research of Mr. Lee. That 
the book itself should not have been seen by him 
is by no means singular, as it is exceedingly rare, 
and I never met with more than one copy of it 
besides my own. Why it should be so peculiarly 


would afford 


of my 
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scarce, I am unable to say. A portion of the 
work was republished by the Rey. John Scott of 
Hull, under the title of — 

“ Narratives of Two Families exposed to the Great 
Plague of London, a.p. 1665; with Conversations on 
Religious Preparation for Pestilence. Seeley. 1832.” 
12mo. 
but without referring to, or seeming to be aware 
that Defoe was the author. In any future pub- 
lication of his works it ought, unquestionably, to 
take its place as a companion to the Journal of 
the Plague Year. Jas, CROSSLEY. 


Intsh Reprints or Enerish MAGAzInes. — 
A century ago the booksellers of Scotland and 
Ireland used to reprint English books for which 
they contemplated an extended sale, as regard- 
less of any claims of copyright as the American 
booksellers of more recent times have shown 
themselves. They also, when it pleased them, 
reprinted the English magazines; and they an- 
ticipated a practice which has been followed in 
America, of forming a miscellany of their own 
from more than one of the London originals. To 
the “ Aut biography of Sylvanus Urban,” given in 
the Gentleman's Magazine of Jan. 1857, is attached 
a note at p. 9, describing a conjoint Gentleman's 
and London Magazine, of which the number for 
June, 1760, alone was at that time to be found in 
the British Museum. I have now before me a 
whole volume of the same publication for the 
year 1765, so it seems to have been carried on for 
some years. It was sold at the “ Price a British 
sixpence each month” = 6}d. Irish. No place of 
printing appears, but the end of the volume is 
imperfect. To each number an “ Irish Chrono- 
logy” is appended. As these pirated pamphlets 
are evidently now rare, some further notes about 
them would be very suitable for the pages of 
“nN. & Q” a. @. 


Str. Dympna, V.M.—In the review of a new 
book in the Atheneum, entitled Gheel: the City 
of the Simple, it is observed that it would pro- 
bably be a useless attempt to find what elements of 
truth are in the account of St. Dympna, to whom 
the city of Gheel in Belgium owes its celebrity. 
Alban Butler gives but a very short account of 
the saint, but refers for his authorities to Molanus, 
Mirreus, the Roman Martyrology, Henschenius, 
and Colgan. There is a tolerably full account of 
St. Dympna in De Levens der Heylige van Neder- 
lant, by Adrian Van Loo, 1705. Bp. Challoner, 
in his Britannia Sancta, vol. on give s the history 
of the saint, as he does more briefly in his Me- 
morial of Ancient British Piety. Wilson also, in 
his English Martyrologe, has a similar account. 
From all that is known of St. Dympna, it appears 
that she was the daughter of a pagan prince in 
Treland, but was instructed in the Christian faith 
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| F 
by a priest named Gereberne. After the death of 


her mother, her father made the infamous pro- 
posal to her to become his wife. She fled into 
the Low Countries with the priest Gereberne, 
and dwelt in a solitary place in Brabant, where 
Gheel now stands. Her wicked father pursued 
her thither, and having first caused the priest to 
be murdered, he himself cut off his daughter’s 
head. Their bodies were first buried in a cave; 
but numerous miracles wrought at their sepulchre 
drew multitudes thither, and the town of Gheel 
became celebrated, and grew up to a place of 
importance. The body of St. Dympna is honoured 
in the collegiate church at Gheel: that of Gere- 
berne was translated to Sonsbeck, in the Duchy of 
Cleves. The festival of St. Dympna is the 15th 
of May; on which day it is kept as a greater 
double feast in all the dioceses of Ireland. 

In a curious old collection of engravings entitled 
Solitudo, sive Vite Faeminarum Anachoritarum, by 
Jollain, 1666, there is a spirited representation of 
the priest being assassinated by order of the king, 
and St. Dympna martyred by his own hand, The 
history is succinctly told in these lines below the 
engraving : — 

“ Incestum renuens cum patre admittere Dympna, 

Gerberni ductu devia rura petit. 
Inventum mulctat Gerbernum morte satelles: 
Virginis ipse caput demetit ense pater.” 


F. C. H. 


Ortp Prays: Dycr’s Annotations. — Every 
student of the early English dramatic literature 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Rev. A. Dyce for 
his valuable annotations. Here and there, how- 
ever, even he makes errors, of which let me in- 
stance two: — 

Two Noble Kinsmen, Act III. Se. 5:— 

aie ° ° , Ye jane judgments.” 

On this phrase Mr. Dyce has a long and learned 
note to show that “jane” was “a sort of coarse 
cloth.” It is evidently a misprint for “ jejune judg- 
ments,” an epithet quite in character with the 
speaker—a pedantic schoolmaster. 

The Faithful Friends, Act I. Se. 2:— 

at ° ° ° passing the Straits 
’Twixt Mages-lane and Terra del Fuego.” 

Mr. Dyce believes this to be ‘‘ Madge’s lane.” 
It is clearly an intentional corruption of Ma- 
gellan. W. H. B. 

Joun MILton’s BLInDNESS.— 

“Tf Milton, beginning to write an answer to the late 
King’s Book against Munarchy, was at the second word, 
by the power of God, strucken blind: What shall fall 
upon them that endeavour to destroy his Son ?” &e, &e. 

From The Idea of the Law, by John Heydon, 
who signs himself “ A Servant of God and Secre- 
tary of Nature.” The passage is from a part of 
the book which is unpaged and called “ An Epi- 


logue,” and is dated May 27, 1660. 
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I have extracted the passage thinking it may 
be new to some readers of ““N. & Q.” A long 
list of Heydon’s works will be found in Lowndes. 

. J. W. 


Bank or Enctanp Notes.—These very accept- 
able “promises to pay” are numbered by ma- 
chinery. It may be worth while to record a 
recent change therein; they use five figures of 
numerals, prefixed by two letters. Thus the 
course has run twice through the alphabet from 
A to Z 
A, Z, 
now commenced, this year, with one initial letter 
and a numeral, thus: y A . 

» 2, 9, 

How many millions of useful circulation this 
trivial fact involves! A. HAL. 

Sr. Mrcwae.’s, Coventry.—As any fact con- 
nected with the most magnificent of our parochial 
churches, St. Michael's, Coventry, must prove 
interesting, I found in the Life of Mrs. Sher- 
wood that Dr. Butt, her father, in 1780 or there- 
about, brought from the great window of that 
church, then under repair, some painted glass, 
which he set up in a Gothic window of a cottage 
on his glebe at Stanford. Among the subjects 
were Lady Godiva on horseback, and other figures 
in gaudy attire, in those deep colours we try in 
vain to imitate at the present day. The building, 


or something in that form. 


and so on. 


some years afterwards, was accidentally burnt 
down, and with it, I fear, the Coventry glass 
perished : for I have often, and in vain, searched 


this beautiful work in the 
neighbourhood. Tomas E, WINNINGTON. 
“ MAGNA Est VERITAS ET PR&VALEBIT” (4% 
S. iii. 261.) —Mr. Maskell, in his History of the 
Martin Marprelate Controversy (London, 1845), 
gives an amusing instance of this quotation : — 


for any trace of 


“ At a meeting some four years ago, in Southampton, 
the reverend ‘the Deputation from the Parent Society’ 
made a long and wonderful speech, to the admiration of 
the ladies present. He concluded in a sonorous voice, and 
with an energetic wave of his hand, that called down 
applause—‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.’” A clergy- 
man there could not resist a pun—whether his audience 
would be alive to it was another matter; but he rose, 
and having complimented the reverend ‘the Deputation’ 
upon his eloquence, begged to say, that ‘ he was sorry to 
differ from him, but he could not help believing that 
truth would not merely prevail a bit, but that it would 


prevail a great deal.’ ” bi 
G. W.N. 


A New Caxton.—According to The Guardian, 
Mr. Bradshaw, of the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge, has just discovered another Caxton in the 
Bodleian at Oxford. It is a short treatise on 
“‘Death-bed Repentance.” Who was its author, 
and is it unique ? * Joun Praeor, F.S.A. 
~ [* It is described by Mr. William Blades in The Athe- 
neum of March 20, 1869. The author is at present un- 
known.—Ep. } 


They have | 
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Queries. 


Axnonymovs.—Who is the author of the Life 

of Donna Rosina, a Notorious Cheat? My copy 

| wants the title-page, but has appended “ A Cata- 

logue of Books sold by Daniel Pratt, at the Bible 
and Crown in the Strand, London.” 

Donna Rosina is an old-fashioned novel after 
| the style of Defoe and Le Sage. A transcript of 
the title-page, or any information as to the author- 
ship, would be very acceptable. W. E. A, A, 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Bovtter.—1. Of what family and county was 

| John Boulter, Esq., who, in 1696 (on the death 
of Elizabeth, Countess of Radnor), succeeded to 
the estates of his relative Sir John Cutler? What 
was the precise relationship? Where is there a 
pedigree ? 

Where can information be found concerning 
Robert Boulter of the Turk’s Head, Bishopsgate, 

| one of the original publishers of Paradise Lost ? 
(See “N. & Q.,” 2°4S. iv. 82; vi. 16, &.) He 
was also John Flavell’s publisher. (See “ Life of 
Flavell,” generally prefixed to his works.) Flavell 
was a Worcestershire man—was Boulter ? 

3. What collection of the Lives of Highwaymen 
contains an account of “ Boulter, the celebrated 
highwayman” ? 

4. Boulter’s Lock, on the Thames. Why so 
called ? W. C. B. 


“Tae CARAVANSERAI.” — Can any one inform 
me the name of a book containing some children’s 
stories or fairy tales, entitled The Caravanserai, 

| also a story called “ Little Mouk,” which is in the 
| same book ? d.P. 

Ricnarp Cuester.—Who was Richard -Ches- 
ter, the Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who 
upbraided with his cruelty Dr. Akenside, physi- 
cian and poet ? TEWARS. 

CHronocram.—A chronogram is defined as — 
“ An inscription in which an epoch is expressed by letters 
contained in it, as the year of Queen klizabeth’s death, 
mpctit., in ‘ My day is closed in immortality.’ ” 

As it is matter for the curious, is there any 
general collection of chronograms printed ? 

J. BEALE. 


9 


Coppett’s Inpran Corn.—Why did this spe- 
cies of grain fail to take with the public? What 
are the objections to the use of it? QumsTor. 


ConTRADICTORY PRovERBSs,— 

“* Vino de una oreja ’—* Wine of one ear,’ is good wine; 
for at bad, shaking our heads, both our ears are visible ; 
but, at good, the spaniards, by a natural gesticulation, 
lowering one side, show a single ear.”—Disraeli's Curio- 
sities of Literature, title “ Proverbs.” 

“*But I trust,’ said the Baron of Bradwardine, ‘ you 

| will approve of my Bordeaux; c’est des deux creilles, as 
Captain Vinsaup used to say. Vinum prime note, the 
Principal of St. Andrew’s denominated it.’ "— Waverley, 
| chap. iii. 
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Whence the difference between the French and 
Spanish proverbs? Would not the Principal 
have rather said “ interioris note ” ? 

J. Wiixxss, B.C.L. 

Buriat or Grrsiges. — Can any of your readers 
give any information about the burial of gipsies, 


as to whether or no they are buried in consecrated | 


ground ? and how far the theory would hold good 

that in many cases where bodies or remains of 

bodies are discovered they may not be the corpses 

of gipsies s who have died and been buried during 

the journey or during the sojourn of a tribe in 

such localities ? Ww ILFRID ANGELO MATHER, 
Manchester. 


“ Jeante’s Brack E’r.”—Can any one inform | 


me as to the authorship of this song? Also, 
where I will find the music and a correct version ? 
[ quote the first four lines: — 
“ The sun roise sae rosy, the grey hills adorning, 
High ay the lav’rock, and mounted sae high, 
When true to the tryst o’ biythe May’s dewy morning, 
Jeanie cam linkin’ out oure the green lea.” 


A. D. P. 


Newcastle. on-Tyne, 


“ Lenpines.”—In Shakespeare’s King Richard 
II., Mowbray is charged with embezzling money 
he had obtained “in name of /endings for his 
highness’ soldiers.” The same word is used in 
King Lear : “Off, you lendings.” 
me that the word may in both cases be simply 
equivalent to clothes, being properly clothing for 
the loins (or /endes, Chaucer; cf. leggings); and 
thus having nothing to do with the verb lend. 
Can some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” confirm or 
disprove my hypothesis ? F. G. 


Letrer From Lovis XIV. to Mriton.—The | 


following extract from the Daily Telegraph of 
April 21 certainly deserves to be preserved in 
ak & Q.” 

« The following letter, written by Louis XIV. to Milton, 
was read on the Sth of April at a meeting of the Acalemy 
of Science, and has a sort of historical inte rest : 

“* Monsieur Milton—Deign to believe that the letter 
which you sent me, wherein were described your tour in 
Italy, and es pec tially your interviews with the illustrious 
Galileo, has given me the greatest pleasure. Will you 
accept my gratitude? for I assure you that the letter is 
to me a most valuable possession. You tell me also in 
the same letter that you kept up till the time of his death 


It has struck | 


| historical interest, and is a document of which 
one would like to know the history. How did 
Louis the XIV.’s letter to Milton get back into 
France ? A. L. 
Toe Vatve or A Prastre.—In Irby and 
| Mangle’s Travels in Eyypt, §c., in 1317-1818, 
the value of a piastre is estimated at 8}d. or 9d. 
(pp. 75, 149, ed. 1844); but in De Sauley’s 
Journey, and in Porter's recent IZandbook to Syria 
and Palestine at 2d. The piastre being the usual 
standard of reference in the East, and “constantly 
| mentioned in narratives of travel, I should be 
glad to have the occurrence of such a change in 
its value confirmed and explained. E. S. D. 


F. Joun Potancvs.—In the History of the 
Life and Institute of 8. per de » Loyola by 
Father Daniel Bartoli, p. 177, vol. ii. New York, 
1856, Polancus is thus noticed :— 

“ He was the secretary of Ignatius, and first historian 
of the Society, who has enriched it with the treasures of all 
the ancient memoirs, arranged in order, and forming three 
thick volumes,” 

Have Polancus’s MSS. been printed? If so, by 
whom, and in what city or town? Butler refers 
to him. GrorcE MorRIs. 


“Tue Propneste oF Motuer Surpron.”—In 
looking through Mr. Ashbee’s reprint of this curi- 
ous tract, I observe the prophetic part to be full 
| of rhyming sentences. ‘These are too numerous 
| to be the result of accident. Here is a passage 

almost entirely made up of them :— 

“ Betweene Cadron (qy. Calder) and Aire shall be great 
| warfare, when all the world is as a lost, it shall be called 
Christ's crost, when battell begins it shall be where Crock- 
backt Richard made his fray, they shall say, To warfare 
for your King for halfe a crown a day, but stirre not (she 
will say) to warfare for your King, on paine on hanging, 
but stirre not, for he that goes to complaine shall not come 
backe againe. The time will come when England shall 
tremble and quake for feare of a dead man that shall bee 

heard to speake,” 

The “ Prophesie ’ seems to have been concocted 
| from earlier traditional rhymes, and I shall be 

glad if some of your correspondents could point 
out any similar passages which would help us to 
the origin of these. I fancy I have somewhere 
seen a miller’s son “ with see thumbes ” spoken 
of in connection wit’ the iron gates of Chorley. 
Swalx. 


a correspondence with the illustrious Florentine. Should | 


I be indiscreet if 1 asked, if not for the originals, at least 
for true copies? If you will allow it, one of my faithful 
servants now in Engiand will undert: ake the ms anagement 
of this affair. Will you favour me with your reply on 
this point? for, as I have already communicated > you, 
I have so great an esteem and consideration for Galileo, 
who was the beacon of the world, that I desire to possess 
all that he has ever written. With this, Monsieur Mil- 
ton, may God keep you in His holy and worthy custody. 
“* Louis, 
“* September 2, 1639,’” 


“Quren ANNE Is Deap.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the origin of this phrase? 
Is it derived from any Jacobite pass-word of con- 

. ‘ ‘ 
gratulation ? D.C. B. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“Time, that aged nurse, 
Rock’d me to patience.” 
W. W. F. 


| 


“Tue Scarr or Gotp anp Brive.’ —I sub- 


Surely it has something more than a sort of | join a verse of a poem called, I believe, “The 
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Scarf of Gold and Blue,” which is all I know of 
it. I am anxious to obtain the complete poem, 
and any information concerning it : — 


“ God speed thee, Eustace Dargenceeur, 
Be brave as thou art true, 
And wear this scarf I wove for thee, 
This scarf of gold and blue.” 


F. H. K. 


SHAKESPEARE.— Who were the engravers of the 
illustrations to the following editions of Shake- 


speare :—Nic holas Ri we, 7 vols. &vo, 1709-10; 
Pope, 8 vols. 12mo, 1735; Hanmer, 9 vols. 18mo, 
1747 ? F. M. J 


Sizes oF Frencn Booxs.—What is the origin 
of the rather profane description of modern French 
books, as “ magnifique volume grand in-8 jésus” ? 
and what is the corresponding English size ? 

Este. 
TOR SYNTAX. 
ll me who is the 


Lire or Narotron ny Doc —_ 
Can any of your correspondents te 


author of the following book ? — 
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“The Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic Poem in fifteen | 


Cantos by Doctor Syntax, embellished with thirty En- 
gravings by G. Cruikshank. London: Printed for A 
Tegg, 3, Cheapside ; Wm. Allason, 31, New Bond Street, 
and J. Dick, Edinburgh, 1815.* 

Some of the drawings are very good, but the 
colouring is almost in every instance pitiable. 


The title-engraving represents young Bonaparte | 


ascending a ladder. His way is marked succes- 
sively Plunder, Bloodshed, and Murder, until he 
reaches the top. There he sits on a globe crowned 
as emperor, and ruling over Europe. On the other 
side, his downfall and ruin are conspicuously shown 
to the eye of the reader. The siete is a carica- 
ture which may have been readable in the days 
that it was written, 
its sense and humour at the present time. 

It must have been published before the battle 
of Waterloo, as it ends with the captivity of 
“ Nap” at Elba. Hl, TrepEMAN, 

Plymouth. 


C. Towxe.—Can any one inform me where is 
to be found any notice of the works or standing 
of a landscape painter, C . Towne ? G. 


VENISON BOILED.—In Mr. Pepys’ Diary, Aug. 
18, 1667, he says: 
venison, powdered and boi/ed, and a good dinner.” 
Is such an act of barbarism ever committed in 
the present day ? J. P. F. 


Vutear Names. — In Lancashire an Irishman 
is vulyarly called a bark ; a soldier, a swaddy ; and 
a straw hat, a cady, or straw cady. What are 
the origins of these terms ? W. R, Drennan. 


* Attributed, we 
in The Handbook 
“N, & Q.” 3" S, x. 


to Wm. Combe, 
p- 123. See 


think erroneously, 
of Fictitious Names, 
209.—Ep. | 

! 


but which has lost much of 


“We had a good haunch of 


| 
| Plain of 
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Queries With Answers. 


Samvet Brerr's “ Narrative.”—Can any of 
your readers give me any information respecting 
Samuel Brett, an Englis sh missiona iry, 1650? 1 
have a small volume —title-page, 5. B.; date 
1709—wherein he gives an account of a meeting 
of three hundred Jewish rabbis, besides others, 
on the Plain of Ageda, in Hungary, respecting 
the coming of the Messiah. He states it lasted 
eight days, commencing on October 12, 1650, 
until broken up by some Catholic priests. He 
distinctly states he was present. t has been 
copied in the Phenix and other works. Basnage 
is quite silent about it. Menasseh ben Israel, a 
contemporary of Brett's, treats the story as a pure 
invention. In his Vindicia Judeorum he writes 
as follows : — 

“And many other things have been reported of us, 
what never entered into the thoughts of our nation, as I 
have seen a fabulous narrative of thé proceedings of a 
great council of the Jews assembled in the plains of 
Agedda, in Hungary, to determine whether the Messiah 
was come or no.” 


One is quite contradictory of the other. 


L. H. 
Public Library, Plymouth. 


[ The first edition of this singular work was published 
on April 21, and entitled “ A Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings of a l of the Jews assembled in the 
Ageda in Hungaria, about thirty 


1655, 
great Counce 
} 


leagues dis- 


tant from Buda, to examine the Scriptures concerning 


Christ, on the 12th of October, 1650. By Samuel Brett 
there present.” We believe all that is known of the 
author is contained in his prefatory address “To the 


Reader.” It appears he was at one time “ chirurgeon of 
an English ship in the Streights,” and was afterwards 
preferred to be captain of a ship of Malta, sent out against 
the Turks in the Arches. He farther states that he tra- 
velled into several countries, and visited the most eminent 
cities and towns. His work has been reprinted in The 
Phenix, ed. 1707, i. 543; in the Harleian Miscellany, ed. 
1808, i. 379; at the end of Bishop Clayton's Dissertation 
on Prophecy, 8vo, 1749 ; and in the Appendix to Part I. 
of Charles Butler’s Hore Biblica, 2 vols. 1797-1807, 
where the credibility of Brett’s Narrative has been ably 
discussed. Mr, Butler “caused much inquiry respecting 
the existence of the council, to be made among the Jews 
on the Continent. His inquiries there have not led to the 
discovery of a single Jew who has heard of the council. 
The English Jews are equally ignorant of it ; they treat 


the Narrative as a fable.” 


* The question is,” says Dr. Jortin, “ whether this War- 
rative have any more truth in it than 77 {ventures of 
Telema _ The authors of the Acta Eruditorum (1709, 
p. 104) « evelade betvdiiatl ions concernin : *Cete 


rum sunt in ea Relatione nonnulla, que si plane dubiam 
fidem ejus non reddant, rerum saltem Judaicarum igno- 


rantie auctorem arguant, Doctissimo certe Basnagio in 
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erudito de Jlistoria Judaorum opere plane illud Conci- 
lium pretermissum observamus.’” — Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, ed, 1754, iii. £20. | 

Cuavcer: “Tae Mitter’s Tuums or Gop.” 
—Perhaps some readers of “N. & Q.” can help 
me to a few references illustrative of the follow- 
ing passage in the prologue to Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales : — 

"4 And yet he had a thombe of gold par le.” 
R. M. 

[Perhaps the following MS. note inserted many years 
ago in our copy of ‘T'yrwhitt’s Chaucer may be of use to 
our correspondent : — 

“ An explanation of this proverb is given on the au- 
thority of Mr. Constable, the Royal Academician, by Mr. 
Yarrell in his /istory of British Fishes, who says, when 
speakin r of the Bullhead or Miller’s Thumb— 

“é The head of the fish is smooth, broad, and rounded, 


and is said to resemble exactly t®e form of the thumb of 


a miller, as produced by a peculiar and constant action of 


the muscles in the exercise of a particular and most im- 


portant part of his occupation, It is well known that all 
the science and tact of a miller is directed so to regulate 





the machinery of his mill that the meal produced shall 


be of the most valuable description that the operation of 
} 


grinding will permit, when performed under the most 
advantageous circumstances. His profit or his loss, even 
his fortune or his ruin, depend upon the exact adjust- 


ment of all the various parts of the machinery i 


1 Oj 

tion. ‘The miller’s ear is constantly directed to the note 
made by the running-stone in its circular course cver 
the bed. stone, the exact parallelism of their two surfaces, 
indicated by a particular sound, being a matter of the 
first consequence; and his hand is as constantly placed 
under the meal-spout, to ascertain by actual contact th 
character and qualities of the meal produced. ‘The thumb, 
by a particular movement, spreads the sample over the 
fingers; the thumb is the gauge of the value of the pro 
duce, and hence ! 
thumb, and an honest miller hath a golden thumb, in refer- 


jave arisen the sayings of worth a miller’s 


ence to the amount of the profit that is the reward of his 
skill. By this incessant action of the miller’s thumb, a 
peculiarity in its furm is produced, which is said to re- 
semble exactly the shape of the head of the fish, con- 
stantly found in the mill stream, and has obtained for it 
the name of the Miller’s Thumb, which occurs in the 
comedy of Wit at several Weapons by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Act V. Scene 1; and also in Merrett’s Pinar. 
Although the improved machinery of the present time 
has diminished the necessity for the miller’s skill in the 
mechanical department, the thumb is still constantly re- 
sorted to as the best test for the quality of flour.’ 

“ After all, is not the old proverb satirical, inferring 
that all millers who have not golden thumbs are rogues— 
argal, as Shakspeare says, that all millers are rogues ? ” 

“ Bismors’ Brsie.”—I possess an imperfect copy 
of the “ Bishops’ Bible,” folio, 1578, which con- 
tains some curious plates at the commencement of 
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different portions of the work. Before the Psalms 
is a Prologue of St. Basil the Great, the initial 
letter of which contains a coat of arms I find 


| difficult to describe correctly, but which, perhaps, 


some reader conversant with this edition can in- 
form me whom they represent. 
Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[The arms are those of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
with only four instead of six quarterings, the two central 
ones being omitted. There is an engraving as well as 
description of them in John Bossewell’s Workes of Ar- 
morie, ed. 1597, p. 106. Our correspondent’s imperfect 
copy is Barker's edition of the Bishops’ version of The 
Holy Bible of 1578. The second edition of this version 
was printed by Jugge in 1572, and not only contains the 
same arms to St. Basil's Prologue, as well as on the initial 
letter to Psalm I., but on the preceding page is a portrait 
of Lord Burghley himself, figuring in the character of 
King David, as the Earl of Leicester does in that of 
Joshua, Lord Burghley is standing between two pillars, 
holding in his hand a Hebrew book open, and in his right 
hand the initial B. Of this portrait Bagford says, “ Because 
Secretary Cecil holds in his hand an Hebrew book, some 
think it to be the portraiture of Hugh Broughton, the 
Hebrician.” The map of Canaan, prefixed to the book of 
Joshua, has the six quarterings, with the crest of Lord 
Salisbury. Curiously enough, in this edition the orna- 
mental letter to the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is that of Leda and the Swan, which shocked 
the modesty even of Horace Walpole, besides many initials 
taken from subjects in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Picker- 
ing’s copy of this edition sold for 42/. 10s,] 


l’oORTIFICATIONS OF Lonpon. —In certain re- 
spectable print-shops there are exhibited for sale 
prints of batteries, bulwarks, quadrants, &c., 
erected round London, Westminster, Southwark, 
and Lambeth, in or about the years 1642-43, by 
order of Parliament. What is their history? 
Who are they by? What their age and autho- 
rity? They agree with the sites marked for them 
on Maitland’s Map, vol. i. M. N. W. 


[ We presume our correspondent alludes to a series of 
prints of Fortifications round London, stated.to be from 
“drawings done by a Captain John Eyre of Cromwell's 
own regiment,” published about the year 1854. We be- 
lieve that the Corporation of London were in treaty for 
the purchase of the original drawings, when the late 
Mr. Salt, who had paid largely for similar drawings 
illustrative of Staffordshire, some of which were said to 
be by Captain John Eyre and some by Hollar, sub- 
mitted his purchases to the examination of competent 


judges. The decision of these gentlemen against their 


genuineness was so marked, that the Corporation declined 
to complete the bargain. Some notices on these drawings 
may be found in our 1* S, ix. 207, 258; and a de- 


cription of some Shakespeare drawings, also by Captain 
John Eyre, written by the publisher of the Fortifications, 
will be found in our 1* §, vii. 545.] 
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Tae Suvunamite’s Hovsr.— Was the house 
known by this name, in which entertainment was 
provided for the preachers at Paul's Cross, any 
specific house, or was the term only applied to 
any house in which arrangements might be made 
to lodge the preacher? If the former, where was 
the house ? R. 
[The preachers who were occasionally called from the 
universities, or other distant places, to lecture at St. Paul's 
Cross, were mostly entertained from contributions and 
funds under the control of the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
A kind of inn, called the Shunamite’s House, was kept 
fur the reception of such preachers; and at one period 
they were allowed 45s. for a sermon, “with sweet and 
convenient lodgings, fire, candle, and all necessaries, dur- 
ing five days”; but those allowances 
reduced to 40s, for a sermon, and four days’ board and 


were afterwards 
lodging at the Shunamite’s House. Its precise locality 
we have not been able to trace.— Vide Strype’s Stowe, 
book iii. 149; Maitland’s London, edit. 1756, ii. 948; 
and Beauties of England and Wales, vol. x. pt. ii. p- 316.) 


QvoTATION.— 
“ Those earthly godfathers of Heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixéd star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 
Than those that walk, and wot not what they are,” 
Quoted by a lecturer on astronomy. T. W. W. 
Brighton. 
[Shakspeare, Love's Labour Lost, Act I. se. 1.] 


Replies. 
THE SYON COPE. 
(4" S. iii. 317, 363.) 


The Morse of the cope shows, as I have said, 
very hard usage. The arms upon it are not of 
either of the two series already described. They 
are smaller than either of them; but it will be 
seen that some of them are repetitions. They 
were probably worked by the same hands; and 
what we now see may always have been the 
Morse; but at some time it has undergone a 
change such as that by which the body of the 
Cope has suffered. What now appears is as fol- 
lows.— The Morse is a parallelogram, and has 
three rows of worked decoration. I call these 
three rows the Top, the Centre, and the Base. 
I begin at the Top. 

1. Lozenge. This contains what appears to me 
to be only a pattern, such as might be worked at 
leasure, and not a heraldic ensign. It is a cross, 
double fichée, upon which appears another of the 
same make. In each point of the lozenge isa cross 
crosslet. 

2. Lozenge. 

3. Lozenge. 


G., an eagle displayed or. 
Cut off at the chief points as 


both the others are. This is, I believe, quarterly 
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Castile and Leon; but it is nearly covered with 
braid, laid down upon it in a twisted pattern. 

The Centre shows three parallelograms placed 
upright. 

1. Gules, a fesse between apparently four 
eagles or. But the dexter side is very much mu- 
tilated. 

2. Is laid down upon a piece of work checky 
or and vert. It is the vairy Ferrers coat, as 
before. i 

3. This is laid down on a piece of work, vert, 
diapered gold. It is Castile and Leon. 

4. Is merely a pattern, and is covered with the 
same material as 3 in the Top. 

Base — 

1. Lozenge. Le Despenser. 

2. G. an eagle displayed or. 

3. Genevile, covered as 3 in the Top row of the 
Morse. 

I now offer a few remarks upon the heraldic 
decorations of this cope. The attention which it 
receives from intelligent visitors is not surprising. 
It is a specimen of the riches of the devotion of 
England, such as they remained till a little more 
than three hundred years ago. It excited no 
wonder then. Tens of thousands of such vest- 
ments were carried off in the pillage and sacrilege 
of that period. One here and there remains as a 
sad indication of that dreadful history. I leave 
to other hands the description of the pious orna- 
mentation of the body of the cope. 

1. It will have been observed that there are 
no shields anywhere. On the Straight Edge and 
on the Sweep all are lozenges except four in the 
centre of the Straight Edge, which are circles. 
The Morse alone shows parallelograms; and these 
parallelograms might possibly be taken to mean 
the arms of knights. 

2. It will also have been observed that there 
is no instance of impaled coats. We have Castile 
and Leon quarterly ; but no lozenge, nor parallelo- 
gram, nor circle, containing man and wife. 

3. Nevertheless, it does not follow that the 
ladies whose arms we see here were all, or any of 
them, unmarried. Probably some were: but I 
venture to think that several gave their own 
arms, unimpaled, according to that theory of 
heraldry which was supplanted, I believe, by the 
system of which Guillim was the chief exponent. 
If he, or whoever wrote the book which bears 
his name, had had the instinct to record for pos- 
terity more of the ancient usages and arms of the 
great families of this country, he would have 
been doing real service. In 1610 that would have 
been a task comparatively easy. 

4. It follows to inquire who these ladies were. 
As may be supposed after what I have suggested, 
I have no belief that all these arms were the 
arms of the religious, if any. It is quite certain 
that this cope came from some other place to 





Syon: 
belongs to the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Syon was founded in 1414—the very year 
of the suppression of the alien priories. I throw 
out, as a probability, that the cope was trans- 
ferred from one of these houses to Syon. The 
arms are sai, also, I have no doubt truly, to be 
later than the cope. But can we bring them 
down as late as the foundation of Syon ? 

5. The arms chosen appear to me to point to 
a connexion with the great house of Mortymer. 
I say this with the disadvantage of not being 
yet able to assign names to all. But I will give 
some reasons for it. Roger Mortymer, who died 
in the year 1215, left two sons: Hugh, by his 
first wife Milesaunt, daughter of the Earl of 
Derby; and Ralph, by his second wife, daughter 
of the Lord Ferrers of Lechelade. These matches 
may account for the presence of the two coats of 
Ferrers ; the one vairy, or, and G. a bordure azure, 
charged with horseshoes or, as seen in number 2 
in the Straight Edge and elsewhere as described ; 
the other, number 16 in the Sloped Edge, checky 
or and G., on a bend azure, five horseshoes argent. 
I suggest that this last may be Ferrers of Leche- 
lade; the first is the well-known coat of the 
Ferrers, Earls of Derby. 


It is worth mentioning that Isabella Mortymer, | 


the daughter of Ferrers of Lechelade, was buried 
there, in a religious house founded by herself; | 
and that, in 1472, the property of that house was | 


transferred to other religious uses. 
— in the Monasticon under “ Wigmore.” 
“dmund Mortymer, Lord of Wigmore, died 

32 Ed. I. 
Spanish lady, cousin to Queen Eleanor of Castile, 
first wife of Ed. I. We have among the arms, 
England, Castile and Leon, and Mortymer. I 
have in vain endeavoured to discover the coat of 
the name called Fendles. The name itself, so 
spelt, is probably an English misnomer. Roger 
Mortymer, Earl of March, their son, married 
Joan, daughter of Geoffrey de Genevile, or Join- 
ville. Her coat is repeated several times here. 
It was this match that brought to the house of 
Mortymer, and finally to the crown, Ludlow 
Castle. Mr. Clive, in his Documents connected 
with the-History of Ludlow, 1841, recites that — 

“Geoffrey de Joinville, or as it is written in our re- 
cords, Genevyle, was one of the sons of Simon de Join- 
ville, by his second wife Beatrice of Burgundy. He was 
generally called Joinville de Vaucouleur, to distinguish 
him from his brother John, the historian of the ill-starred 
crusades of St. Louis.” 


Blanche, the. daughter of Roger Morty'mer and 
Joan Genevile, was married to Peter de Grandi- 
son; the burial-place of one or both of whom I 
think is seen in Marcle church, Herefordshire, 
where is a tomb showing the coats of Grandison 
and Mortymer. But on it Grandison appears in 


These details | 


He married Margaret Fendles, a | 


It is said, no doubt truly, that the cope 
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its more usual form, with eagles upon the bend. 
I find this match associated with other Mortymer 
bearings, of great interest, elsewhere, and will 
ask leave, as I said, to make a note about them 
another day. 

The appearance of Le Despenser, number 11 in 
the Straight Edge, with repetitions, might seem 
to point to the time when that great family made 
their Royal alliance by the marriage of Thomas 
le Despenser with Constantia, daughter of Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York, son of Ed. III. Her 
brother Richard, Earl of Cambridge, married 
Anne Mortymer, daughter of Roger Earl of 
March. But it must be recollected that this 
Thomas le Despenser, Earl of Gloucester, died in 
1399; being put to death at Bristol. I do not 
believe that these lozenges have any reference to 
that Royal match. And in this opinion I am con- 
firmed by the absence of the coat of De Clare; 
absent, not for want of room, for the repetitions 
point the other way. My opinion is farther con- 
firmed by the absence of France. Castile and 
Leon quarterly occur; but England is alone. Long 
before the time of the marriage uf the Le De- 
spenser with Constantia Plantagenet, France had 
entered into the Royal shield. 

6. My theory about these arms is, that they 
consist of two classes: first, for whatever reason, 
those of Mortymer and Mortymer alliances; then, 
those possibly of some of the religious and of 
friends and benefactors, without any reference to 
consanguinity. 

7. The coat of Mortymer itself, as it is seen 
here, is open to this question, —Why is the ines- 
cocheon ermine? I can only say that I find it, 
elsewhere, associated with the coat showing the 
silver inescocheon, and that I believe it to have 
died out. Mortymer of Chelmarsh is said to 
have carried his bars gules instead of azure. I 
suggest that he may also have carried his ines- 
cocheon ermine. 

Of the two brothers Mortymer whom I have 
already mentioned, Hugh and Ralph, Hugh gave 
Chelmarsh to Ralph. But Ralph succeeding to 
the representation of the family, became lord, not 
only of Chelmarsh, but of the other Mortymer 
honours. This may explain the appearance of 
the inescocheon ermine, though the bars are not 
gules. But it should not be passed over without 
remark that the Mortymer coat with the silver 
inescocheon appears nowhere on the cope. 

8. On the whole I am inclined to refer these 
shields to the reign of Ed. If. Possibly they 
might come down so late as the early part of the 
reign of Edward III. The absence of the fleurs- 
de-lis from the Royal coat is, 1 think, sufficient 
to show that they could have no later date. But 
I should rather fix them as no later than Ed. II. 
I offer all these suggestions with great diffidence 
to the competent readers of “ N. & Q.”, and shall 
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feel very much indebted to any of them for cor- 
rections of errors into which I may have fallen.* 
: D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
WHO FOUGHT AT PERTH IN 1396. 
(4" S. iii. 7, 27, 177, 315.) 

I trust that amidst his strictures on my recent 
communication to you I can see signs that Mr. 
Saw, who has so long interested himself in the 
study of the history of his name, does not differ 
from me very widely respecting the essential facts 
as to the combatants at Perth. This is the more 
satisfactory, because, until writers agree about the 
primary facts, they cannot be at one regarding 
their interpretation. 

Mr. SHaw seems prepared to admit that Kay 
is the mistake of a transcriber for Hay; but he 
pertinently asks, if Yha, Lia, and Sha are differ- 


ent forms of the same name, why does not Wyn- | 


toun spell Sha Farquhar, Yha Farquhar? Why 
does he use two forms of spelling ? This question 
I shall endeavour to answer, premising that the 
sounds s, A, and sh are convertible in most lan- 
guages. 

The clan Yha has only been mentioned by those 
who have repeated Wyntoun, and I believe Wyn- 
toun never spoke of a clan Yha at all, any more 
than of a clan Equhele. Wyntoun’s lines are: — 

“ Clahynnhé Quhele and Clachiny Ha, 
Sha Ferquharis son was one of them,” 

No one, I should say, could doubt that Cla- 
hynnhé and Clachiny are different spellings of 
the same words. If we spell the two words 
uniformly, and read the line rhythmically, we 
have — 

* Clachyny Quhele and Clachyny Ha.” 

The simplest form would, no doubt, have been 
(a contraction of Clahn yn, clan of; like Mac yn, 
son of ), — 

“ Clachyn Quhele and Clachyn Ha,”— 
but the harsh sounds, Quhele and Ha, are some- 
what softened by the y put before them, as in 
old English yfraught for fraught. In a similar 
way I have heard the not very euphonious word 
schaw softened by a native of India into jsa. If 
Wyntoun never meant to call any one Yha, he 

* I observe on p. 364 some remarks on my first paper 
) on the Syon Cope, by a writer signing himself 
I cannot take the trouble to go over details again. 


I 

(p. 317 
J. R. 
The best answer to his remarks will be obtained by 
taking them into the South Kensington Museum, and 


standing with them before the cope. For the sake of 
those friends who cannot go there, I beg to sav that the 
Straight Edge, described on p. 317, is comy l of three 
divisions: four circles in the middle, five lozenges 


y m each 
side. 


The five lozenges opposite the left hand are re- 
versed, i. e. upside down ; the five opposite the right hand 
are upright. Whichever five vou choose to describe as 
rightly placed, on J. R.’s supposition, the other five are 
necessarily placed wrong. 
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| instead of Clahyny Ha. 


| sufficiently guarded. 


[4 §. ITE. Mar 1, °69. 


; . a 
would not call Farquhar’s son Yha, even if a 


dissyllable could have been admitted into the 
commencement of the next line, whith was rhyth- 
mically impossible. . 

There is still however to be explained, why 
Wyntoun should not have written Clahyny Sha 
The answer to this is 
(supposing Wyntoun’s manuscripts agree in read- 
ing Ha), that Ha is not so inharmonious a sound 
as Shah; and that he naturally preferred to use 
the former word in poetry. It is also easier to 
introduce such a word as the latter, at the com- 
mencement of a line, than in the body of it, 
and Sha is used initially. If it be admitted that 
Wyntoun never spoke of a clan Yha, and that 
Ha and Sha are convertible, it follows that the 
name occurred among the combatants of both 
sides—a fact every way consistent with that of 
clan Quhele and clan Ha being of the same 
parentele. 

If I have appeared to be prolix in my inter- 
pretation of Wyntoun, still it is very important 
to get rid of Yha as well as of Kay. The other 
strictures shall be noticed very brietly. 

Mr. Suaw considers that I have given over to 
the Farquharsons the Coryphzeus of his race—the 
great Bucktooth Shah More. I am not aware in 
what way I have done this. 

I am said to have stated that the Earl of Moray 
had an object in weakening the Shaws. I merely 


| said that he was the natural person to treat wit 


a tribe on the borders of his province, which all 
must admit. 

Next, I may group into one a set of charges: 
that I have talked of Farquharsons on Deeside 
before the name existed there; of their being 
called clan Jaunla by me long before they got 
that name ; that I have said expressly that the Far- 
quharsons and clan Quhele were the same. Now, 
though for convenience-sake the inhabitants of 
Braemar were termed Farquharsons by me, I was 
I said the name of Farqu- 
harson was in course of formation; that the names 
of Farquharson and of Mackintosh seem to have 
been identical in Braemar; that some of the names 


| Jaula, Janla, &c., were used to designate the Far- 


quharsons on Deeside and the clan Thomas in Glen 
Shee, (though I expressly said that I did not at pre- 
sent wish to press this argument) ; and that clan 
Quhele probably occupied the heights of Angus 
and of Aberdeen. Thus it will be seen that my 
statements on those difficult questions were not 
so precise or positive, as has been assumed by 
Mr. Suaw. It may possibly turn out that, after 
all, I may not be very far wrong, when the po- 
sition of clan Quhele as an outlying sept of clan 
Chattan comes to be determined. 

I need not enter into que stions as to the 
genealogies of Shaws, Farquharsons, and Mackin- 
toshes, and the origin of the name of Farquhar- 
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son in Braemar—questions which Mr. Smaw is far 
more competent to settle than I am. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, that there were Farquhars 
on Deeside before the fight of the Inches, who 
might very well have had sons as leaders of the 
parties at Glasclune or at the Inches. As the 
names Sha son of Farquhar, and Farquhar son of 
Shaw, are so common, it will be very difficult to 
identify the particular one who led at the Inches, 

It may be quite possible that the Farquharsons 
were never called clan Jaunla till after the battle of 
Pinkie, as many think; but I believe it could be 
shown, that aclan of that name existed within forty 
miles of Braemar two hundred years before the 
date of that battle. 

Finally, Mr. Suaw says that the clan Quhele 
is mentioned among the broken clans in the list 
of 1594. I do not find that this is the case, 
though Macphersons and other members of clan 
Chattan are mentioned among them. 

But all these points are of minor importance 
if the primary facts are once agreed on. 

Since the above was written I have seen in 
“N.& Q.” Holinshed’s account of the fight, com- 
municated by T. C. S., but it gives no new facts. 

Mr.A. Mackxintosu Saw, who informs us that 
he represents the senior branch of the Shaws, has 
entered into various questions in reply to the Rey. 
Mr. Saw, and, I would venture to say, has 
succeeded in mystifying the subject by a return 
to uncertain Highland genealogies and traditions ; 
but I shall only notice two points in his letter, 
which seem to have a bearing on my argument. 

He lays it down positively that no clan Sha 
existed at the time of the battle of the Inches. 
Now (setting aside his own statement, that the 
clan Sha was present at the battle of Harlaw, and 
therefore must have sprung into existence within 
fifteen years of the fight at Perth), the evidence 
of Wyntoun and the Moray monks for the exist- 
ence of a clan Sha is just as good as their evidence 
for the existence of a clan Quhewyl, which has 
never been doubted. To determine who exactly 
the clan Sha were, and what the relation of that 
name to other ones was, is no easy task, but it 
should be undertaken by some one free from 
family prepossession. There seems to be little 
question that they were a portion of the set of 
people who came to be called clan Chattan (at 
what date?) The name was known on the upper 
part of the Spey long before 1396, and according 
to all accounts the first Mackintosh—and it is 
one of the oldest names of the class—was a Sha, 
son of the Toschach. 

Mr. SHaw repudiates the idea that the clan 
Sha dwindled into insignificance. I should have 
supposed that the fact could not be questioned ; 
ut it is not essential to my argument to prove 
the decadence of the northern Shaws. 

JoHun MAcPHERSON. 


PARISH REGISTERS: RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
(4 §, iii, 103, 319.) 


As, in my communication to ““N. & Q.” on this 
subject, I gave my name and address, and referred 
to the volume and page of the Law Report upon 
which my statement was founded, it appears to 
me that the rector of Sephton would have acted 
more courteously if, instead of writing to the Re- 
gistrar-General charging me with making an inac- 
curate statement and attempting to mislead the 
public, he had referred to the judgment quoted, 
and ascertained for himself what was really the 
decision in the case. 

The correspondence with the Registrar-General, 
although it does not in reality controvert my 
statement, has a tendency to mislead, and may 
have that effect upon the mind of the rector of 
Sephton. Lest, therefore, he, relying upon the letter 
of the Registrar-General, may be led to prevent 
some one from examining the registers of his 
parish, and making extracts therefrom, or charge 
fees for the same as if they were certificates, and 
thus, like the defendant in the case cited, have 
to repay the amount overcharged and the costs of 
the suit, I must request your permission to enter 
more fully into the case. It is, I think, also due 
to myself, and it may be of use to those who are 
interested in accurate historical research, that I 
should substantiate the statement which I have 
made. 

The case cited, Steele v. Williams, was heard 
in the Exchequer in Easter Term, 1853, upon 
appeal (Exch. Report viii. 625) before Barons 
Parke, Platt, and Martin. The plaintiff, Mr. Steele, 
a solicitor, sent his clerk to the defendant, parish 
clerk to St. Mary’s, Newington, to search the re- 
gister-book of burials and baptisms. He told the 
defendant that he did not want certificates, but 
only to make extracts. The defendant said the 
charze would be the same whether he made ex- 
tracts or had certificates. The plaintiff searched 
through four years, and made twenty-five extracts, 
for which the defendant charged him 3s. 6d. each, 
and he accordingly paid the defendant 4/. 7s. 6d. 
The plaintiff held that the charge for extracts 
was illegal, since the 6 & 7 Will. 1V. c. 86, s. 35, 
only authorises a charge for a search and for a 
certified copy. I will not occupy your space 
by entering into the pleadings, and for the same 
reason will not quote from the judgment beyond 
what is strictly relevant to the question at issue. 

Parke, B.—“ The clerk had a perfect right, at all events, 
to search, and during that time to make himself master, 
as he best could, of the contents of the books; and the de- 
fendant, in whose custody they were, could not, because 
the clerk wanted to make extracts, insist on his having 
certificates with the signature of the minister, for one 
shilling he would be entitled to look at all the names in 
a particular year But if the person insists 


upon himself taking a copy, that is a different matter; 
t 
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the statute only provides for a certificate with the name 
of the minister, for which he must pay an additional fee, 
It was therefore an illegal act .on the part of the defend- 
ant to insist that the plaintiff should pay 3s. 6d. for each 
entry of which he might choose to make an extract, The 
rule will therefore be absolute to enter a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the sum of 3/. 14s. 6d.” 

Platt, b.—* I am also of opinion that the verdict ought 
to be entered for the plaintiff. Under the 6 & 7 Will. IV. 
c. 86, s, 35, there are only two things in respect of which 
the incumbent is entitled to fees—namely, for a search 
and for a certified copy of the register. A fee of 1s, is 
allowed for a search throughout the whole period of the 
first year, and 1s. 6d. (sic) for every additional year, 
Those are all the fees demandable in respect of a search. 
With regard to taking extracts, no fee is mentioned, and 
the incumbent has no right to tax any one for so doing.” 

Martin, B.—I am entirely of the same opinion 
The defendant was entitled to be paid for a search and for 
a certified copy, but there was no intermediate payment.” 


So far as the principle is concerned the decision 
is quite clear, but I confess I am unable to recon- 
cile it with the sum of 13s. allowed to the parish 
clerk. Moreover, I think that the statement of 
Baron Platt that the incumbent is entitled toa 
fee of 1s. 6d. for each year after the first is a mis- 
take for 6d. authorised by the Act, as quoted in 
the letter of the Registrar-General ; probably a 
misprint. 

It will be needless to say that the comparison 
with the Will Office made by the rector ot Seph- 
ton is altogether irrelevant. And I trust that 
gentleman will now have the candour to acquit me 
of the serious charge he has made. 

Joun MACLEAN, 

Hammersmith. 


“HEY TRIX, TRYME GO TRIX.” 
(4 S. iii. 241.) 


Are “ Hey nony, nony,” and “ Hey troly, loly’ 
really mere nonsense jingles? Motherwell (In- 
trod. to his Minstrelsy) considers that such “ bur- 
douns are fragments of still more ancient songs, as 
seems to be the fact with the Danish ballads, and 
were once the key to a whole family of associa- 
tions and feelings of which we can form no con- 
ception.” The associations of “ Hey nony, nony ” 
may, I think, be easily understood by a reference 
to such songs as those in the Percy MS. reprint, 
“Loose Songs,” pp. 57, 87, 109. It is just the 
wench’s “ Hey no, no, no!” a kind of denial, the 
value of which is well expressed in the Scots 
proverb, “ Nineteen na-says are half a grant.” 

“Tley troly, loly,” = hey truly, with a repe- 
tition of the last syllable, is a phrase of the same 
kind, indicating the abandonment proper to a 
whole grant. In ancient songs, neither of these 
phrases, so far as I know, are ever interchanged 
or found out of harmony with the sentiment of 


’ 


the composition to which they are attached. | 
This of itself is sufficient to show that they had 
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originally an intelligible meaning. Coverdale, 
with great propriety, assigns “such like phanta- 
sies” as Hey troly and Hey nony to “women 
sitting at their rocks or spinning at the wheels,” 
for “truly, as we love, so sing we; and where 
our affection is, thence cometh our mirth and 
joy.” 

I have no doubt that the burden “ Hey trix, 
tryme go trix” (not trim-go-trix) has a meaning, 
It is, as I take it, a euphonic transposition of Hey 
trickes! go (or ho) trym trickes !—tricke=“ gal- 
launt and trimme wench.” (Huloet s Dict.) 

Mr. Laing, in his preface, where he speaks of 
Hay trix, hay trim, seems to countenance this. 
Sir Walter, | suppose, had no other authority for 
designating this “a notable hunting song” than 
an inference from the mention of grenewood-tree ; 
but hunting by no means monopolised the green- 
wood. Such songs as these, alas! too only frag- 
ments, point to other scenes familiar to the “ levys 
grene ”: 


“ Goe to the greenwood, 
My gvod love go with me.” 
And — 
* Joly Robin, 
Goe to the greenwood to thy lemman.” * 
In “Gil Morice,” too, it was the 
“ You maun gae to the gude grene wode,” 
addressed to his lady which fired the jealousy of 
Lord Barnard. 

If the explanation, then, which I suggest be the 
right one, we should expect to find the original 
something very different from a hunting song, 
one perhaps (eliminating the exclusive reference 
to the Popish clergy) not much unlike the = 
“ godlie sang.” lo 

Glasgow. 


SussipENcE or Sunssipencr (4" §. iii. 320.)— 
I find Mr. Tew is right, and that the proverb is 
in the original “ Ne sutor supra crepidam.” (Plin. 
Nat. Hist. xxxv. 10.) I still imagine that ultra 
is usually said instead of supra, and if so, it is odd 
that the change should have been made. Perhaps 
it is only because wléra runs a little smoother. 

LYTTELTON, 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Junius Reptvivus (4" §. iii. 173.) —The 
writer under this signature some thirty years 
since is still alive, and a frequent contributor to 
The Times and other periodicals. He is the 
author of Roads and Rails, and numerous works 
on Carriages, Rolling Stock, and Permanent Way. 

TYNMAN, 

Poker Drawine (4" 8. i. 211.)—I possess one 
by Smith; but I want to know how to preserve 
it, for the wood is becoming wormeaten. How 


* Constalles Cantus. 
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is this destroyer, both of wood and art, himself to 
be destroyed ? J. EJ 


* 

Partiament (4 S. iii. 347.) —I possess another 
book similar to that mentioned by UptHorpe. 
Perhaps it is a later edition of the same. The 
title is— 

“The Succession of Parliaments; being exact Lists 
of the Members chosen at each General Election from 
the Restoration to the General Election 1761... .. By 
Charles Whitworth, Esq., Member of Parliament.” 

The names of those who were elected to fill 
yacancies are not given, but even with this defect 
it is a very useful book. 

There is another very handy little book, which 


I believe is very seldom seen, that I find of daily | 


use to me: — 


Summon'd to any Parliament (or Reputed Parliament) 
from the Year 1640. London: Printed for Robert 
Pawley . . . 1664,” 
i Epwarp PEAcock. 
teat (4 §, iii, 334.)—In early English this 
word is spelt in a great variety of ways; I re- 
member to have met with the following, viz. 
roiaulme, royaulme, roiaume, reame, rewme, reeme, 
reme, reem, and rem, besides realme and reaume. 
The spelling reme is very common in MSS. of 


Langland’s “ Vision of Piers the Plowman,” and | _ “ MO 3 : 
| This book is included in the list of the works of 


it is very probable that it was commonly so pro- 
nounced in some parts of England. The fact is very 
instructive ; it is one of the examples which prove 


the curious tendency of the French language to | 


substitute u for/; so that the Old French roy- 
aulme or reaulme, Provencal reyalme (supposed 
by Diez to be derived from a Low Latin form 
regalimen), became the modern French royaume, 


where the 7 is lost; just as it is in the Italian | 


form reame. The remembrance of this fact will 
solve innumerable difficulties with ease. Thus 
the Teutonic Walter becomes in old French, first 
Galtier, and then Gautier; the old French bel is 
also spelt dew, and is now beau. 
Latin psalmus became first psalme, and then 
saume ; and the French influence is seen in Eng- 


ish in the fact, that, though we spell psalm with | 
Neither do we | 


an /, we do not pronounce it. 
ane the Zin palm, Fr. paume, nor in balm, 
‘ry. baume; and we have also dropped the / in 
calm to correspond with these. But we retain 
the Jin helm, whelm, elm, &c., which are of Saxon 


form, and are provincially pronounced as dis- | 


syllables. Watrer W. SKEAt. 


1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


he would have written ya@nri xpecBurépy, as in 
Acts ii. 17, and in Luke i. 18.” I dissent en- 
tirely from this dictum. For these passages form 


| , ‘ 
no parallels to the one in question. 
| the rather curious fact that uaénrp occurs in neither 


| is solely and essentially a comparative. 


| would have saved space in “N. & Q.” 


| Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 695. 


Similarly the | 


ss vp | is of modern make and decoration. 
Mwason or Cyrprvs (4 S. iii. 216, 321.)— | 
Mr. T. J. Buckron remarks,—“ Had the author | 

of the Acts meant to state what the R. V. says, 
- | 


Passing by 


of them, and xpecBirepo only in the former, this 
word is made to do service as a positive, when it 
Ma?nry 
mpeoBurépp = an older,Mnot an old disciple. Then 
in Luke i. 18 the word is rpeoBirns, which Zacha- 
rias does not use of his office, but of his life, éya 
yap cius mpecBirns, I am an old man, not an old 
priest —as coming from Bios, the fundamental 
notion of the word, and which may be traced 
through all its combinations and connections. 


| Scapula renders it by senior, etate provectior, ve- 
| tustior, antiquior, magis priscus. 


Hederic much 
the same. With these and kindred acceptations, 
it is found some sixty-eight times in the New 


| Testament, and repeatedly also in classical authors. 
“A Catalogue of the Names of all such who were | —— peatedly 


Had Mr. Bucxton: pitched upon radaids, I think 
he would have done something: anyhow, he 
I have 
not said that original is absolutely wrong, only 


| that, as far as I could see, the alteration was not 


needed. As to why Mnason must at the particular 

time have been a disciple thirty years, I am curious 

to learn. Nobody knows when he jirst became 

one. Epmunp Tew. 
Patching Rectory. 


= 


“ MATRIMONY MADE Easy” (4* S. iii. 336.)— 


the Rev. John Free, D.D., given in Nichols’s 
Nichols gives 
a biographical notice of Dr. Free, and a catalogue 
of his writings, extending to about thirty articles. 
W.E.A. A. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Wepewoop Ware (4% S. iii. 361.) — The sig- 
nature on G. P.’s cream-coloured Wedgwood ware 
is no doubt “FE. Lessore,” a French artist em- 
ployed at the present time by both Wedgwood 
and Minton. I shall be happy, on receipt of 


| G. P.’s address, to give him further information 


should he desire it. J. L. Cuerry. 

Hanley. 

The pottery painted by E. Lessore, a French 
artist, was introduced by Wedgwoods at the 
Exhibition of 1862, and may be got at Phillips’s 
and other china shops. What is really Lessore’s 
own work is very artistic and beautiful. There 
was a great demand for it, too great to admit of 
all the orders being equally well executed. I 
presume the artist is still working on. Puke 

The cream-coloured ware referred to by G. P. 
The painted 
groups and sketches he finds on his plates are by 
a French artist named E. Lessore, who wasformerly 
employed at Sévres, which manufactory he left in 
1850, and established himself at the Rue de 
l’"Empereur, Paris. He left France in 1859, and 
came to England; he was occasionally employed 
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! 
by Minton, but principally attached to the Wedg- | 


wood manufactory at Etruria, and he is now 
living in retirement near Paris. 
as a painter on earthenware was that of disposing 
the colours in different thicknesses, instead of 
laying it equally all over the surface. His name 
is usually signed in full, and has been mistaken 
by the querist for Lyson, Ww.C. 


Lapy Barpara Fitzroy, ete. (4 8, iii. 287, 
372.)—For the information of your correspondent 
P. A. L., I beg to state that Benedicta Fitzroy 
did not die on Jan. 4, 1734, but in May, 1737. 
Benedicta Fitzroy was prioress of Hétel Dieu at 
Pontoise. Lady Barbara Fitzroy, about whom I 
inquired, died on Jan. 4, 1734. 

R. D. Dawson-Dvurrretp, LL.D, 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

P. A. L, asks whether Charles Duke of Cleve- 
land and Southampton had a daughter of this 
name. If he will consult the baptismal register 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, for the year 1696, he 
will find the entry (Feb. 12) of the baptism of 
Barbara, daughter of Charles and Anne, Duke 
and Duchess of Southampton, born Feb. 7, 1696. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Ditiicrovt (4 S. iii, 373.)—If A. J. T. has 
never tasted goose pudding, I recommend him no 
longer to call it “horrible,” but to complete his 
education in that particular as fast as he can. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Bat or Canton (4™ §, iii. 358.) —The person 
mentioned by Charles Lamb, in writing to my 
late uncle, Thomas Manning, in 1806, and by 
Praed in his School and Schoolfellows in 1829, is 
the same—viz. Samuel Ball, Esq., of Canton, late 
Inspector of Teas to the H. E. I. Company in 
China. He resided there from 1804 to 1826, and 
after his return to England published An Account 
of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in 
China. (London : Longmans, 1848.) He died at 
his house in Wimpole Street several years ago. 
C. R. Manninea. 


iii, 84, 295, 372.) —If 


Diss Rectory. 


‘ 


“Tue Tatrors ” (4 §, 


His chief merit | 


the following is correct it will set at rest the | 
question whether this “tragedy forwarm weather” | 


was written by Foote : — 

“That the popular idea of its being a production of 
Foote’s is unfounded, we have his own authority for say- 
ing ; for, in a letter to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, dated the 
November preceding its appearance, he writes: ‘I have 
apiece in three acts, not my own, which I shall give in 
the month of May, called The Tailors.’ —Biographia 
Dramatica (1812), vol, iii. letter T. 

The attempt made by Dowton to revive this 
piece on the occasion of his benefit, August 15, 
1805, led to a most serious disturbance. Threat- 
ening letters had been sent to him, and to one of 
the proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre, stating 
that if they persisted in bringing it out ‘17,000 


tailors would attend to oppose it, and there would 
be 10,000 more if necessary.” Upon Dowton’s 
appearange a pair of scissors were thrown at him 
from the gallery, upon which he offered twenty 
pounds for the apprehension of the offender. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


Surrotk Depications (4 S. iii. 360.) — The 
anniversary of the festival of the saint to which 
the church was dedicated was always religiously 
observed. When, therefore, the ecclesiastics and 
lay lords observed that on these special occasions 
great numbers of people were drawn together, 
they would solicit from the crown the right of 
holding a fair—usually of three days’ duration— 
on the vigil, the day, and morrow of the saint's 
festival; which fairs were, until the 13th of Ed- 
ward I., held in the churchyard. Now, if Mr 
SwEETING will take the trouble to find out in 
the Rotulus Chartarum, Placita de quo warranto, 
or Inqguisitiones post mortem, the days on which 
fairs were held in the parishes he has named, he 
may be tolerably certain of the dedication of the 
church. Much curious and valuable information 
respecting the importance formerly attached to 
fairs will be found in Henry’s History of Britain, 
book iv. chap. vi. J. E. Cussans. 

The church of Bradfield-Combust is dedicated to 
All Saints. R. D. Dawson-Dvurrretp, LL.D, 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


CuiLpERNE Lanetey (4 S. iii. 228, 370.)—I 
am much obliged to Mr. Rivey for putting me 
right as to the origin of this name. That there 
was a palace of some kind here, however, is 
proved from an entry on Rot. Pat. 9 Hen. V. 
part ii., ordering repairs to be made in the palaces 
of “ Westminster, the Tower, Eltham, Claryng- 
don, Shene, Chilternelangley, Odyham,” the 
lodges in the respective parks, and “ the falcon- 
house at Charyngcrouche.” Westminster, 5 July, 

HLERMENTRUDE. 


Porputar Names oF Prants (4 8, iii. 341.) 
In some parts of Berkshire the spotted persicaria 
(Polygonum persicaria) is known as “ The Virgin 
Mary’s pinch,” from the dark thumb-like mark in 
the centre of its leaves. 

With all respect to Mr. James Brirren, I 
must hold that our friend Izaak Walton is quite 
right about his lilies in the meadows. I believe 
him to allude to Fritillaria meleagris, the snake’s- 
head lily, as it is popularly called—our own native 
crown imperial, which ought about this time to 
be inits glory in Christ Church meadows. I have 
always considered this to be one of the most 
charming of our native plants; and if Mr. Brit- 
TEN does not know it, let him run down to Oxford, 
and I think he will have a treat in the course of 
a walk through the water-meadows between Folly 
Bridge and Kennington. Usually at this season 
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the turf there is enamelled with the beautiful | 


claret-coloured flowers of this lovely plant, a white 
yariety of which may sometimes be met with. 
With regard to John Davors and the “ purple 
narcissus,”’ may there not be some confusion about 
the “ Pasque flower,” Anemone pulsatilla, which 
expands its silky violet-coloured petals in the 
spring ? W. J. Bernard SMITH. 

Temple. 

Tue Koran (4* S. iii, 218, 365.)—My inquiries 
about the Koran enable me to give M. P. the fol- 
lowing information. The Mahometans assert that 
the whole Koran was communicated to Mahomet 
by the angel Gabriel, which the Persians aflirm 
was done by mistake, as it was intended to have 
given it to Ali. The same Koran is used by both, 
though in performing “Namaz” the Persian 
places before him on the ground a portrait of Ali, 
a practice quite abhorrent to a true Moslem. The 
original Koran is preserved in the Sultan’s “ Kha- 
zine,” or treasury, near Ayia Sofia at Stamboul, 
always protected by a guard of ten soldiers, and 
into the room where it is placed no one but a boy 
of seven or eight years of age is allowed, as it is 
not thought that a child so young can have com- 
mitted actual sin. Only manuscript copies of the 
Koran are valued by the Turks, and these are 
worth, when well executed, from 102 to 3002. 
The gold stops in every line nearly of the Koran 
show how much was received by the Prophet 
from day to day to write down. M. D. 

Turkey. , 

MISTLETOR ON THE Ortve (4" S. iii, 221.) — 
In the reply by M. pr SourpevaL on “ The Mis- 
tletoe on the Oak,” referring to the annotation of 
the translation of Pliny in the “Collection Pan- 
koucke,” who states that among other trees this 
parasite is found on the olive, I may in confirma- 


tion state that during a recent visit to the Holy | 


Land | observed many, and gathered some bunches 
from old olive-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Nabulus on the road from Samaria. It differed 
in some respects from the English plant, but 
whether only as a variety or as a distinct species 
I am not able to decide. It served to decorate 
our room in the hotel at Jerusalem for Christmas 
day. C. D. E. F. 
Swirtr’s Erent Beatitupes (4 §, iii, 310.) — 
J. F. probably was misinformed as to the famous 
words being one of “his eight beatitudes.” I 
have always heard them referred to as “ Swift's 
eighth Beatitude.” Este. 


Tae Resets iw Derpy (4 S§., iii, 331.) —In 
“N. & Q.,” under the abov 
writien from Derby regarding the conduct of the 
rebels in that place. What was the real feeling 
of Government towards the rebel army, and how 


seriously the moyement was looked upon, may 


heading, is a letter | 


| called a “ pickadilly” 


|! and Sackville Street. 


be inferred from the enclosed document. It is 


printed on very coarse paper, and is as follows: — 


“ GREAT NEWS FROM THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND’S 
ARMY IN THE NORTH. 

“ Being the Substance of an Express that came to the 
Hone Committee at the Exchange tavern : — 

«“ ¢ Stafford, Dect 4, 1745, between 11 and 12. 

“* The Rebels, instead of marching to give our Forces 
Battle, are Part of them, to the number of about three 
Thousand, gone to Leeke. The ren aining Part of the 
King’s Forces that are in this neighbourhood, and Bag- 

with the Forces, returned to Stafford last night, 
and are all hereabouts watching the motion of the Rebels. 
I am apprehensive now it will be some Time before any 
of our Forces can come at them to give them Battle. By 
all Intelligence I can get, have no certain Account where 
Gen! Wade is,’” 

The amount of comfort this “Great News” 
was calculated to produce in the community 
must have been very small indeed. 

J. Rosson Scorr. 

51, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Prccapitiy (4 8, i. 292.) — 

“ The first mention we meet with of this word is in a 
Herbal published by Gerard in 1596 The early 
use of this upsets the tradition that Higgins, a tailor, 
built a snug house here and named it after the picka- 
delles, or pointed collars, by which he made his fortune. 
° But Higgins was unknown to fame till several 
years after Gerard, the herbalist, had written about the 
hedges in Piecadilla.”—Emerson, The Great City, how it 
Grew, p. 153. 

But the term Piccadilly does not appear until 
Johnson’s editions of the JZerbal in 1633 and 1636, 
whence it may be inferred that the name was 
only just coined. This view agrees with the fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

“ Piccadilly was named after a hall in Piccadilly, a 
place of sale for Piccadillies, or Turnovers—a part of the 
fashionable dress which appeared about 1614, It has 
preserved its name uncorrupted; for Barnabie Rich, in 
his Honesty of the Age, has this passage on ‘the body- 
makers that do swarm through all parts, both of London 
and about London. The body is still pampered up in 
the very dropsy of excess, He that some fourty years 
sithen should have asked after a Pickadilly, I wonder 
who would have understood him, or could have told what 


| a Piccadilly had been, either fish or flesh.’ ”—Curiosities 


of Literature, title “ Names of our Streets.” 

It appears, then, that the street Piccadilly was 
not known in 1596; that in 1614 the collar 
was not of “fourty” years’ 
invention; and that in 1633 the street was called 
Pickadilly. The only remaining question is, when 
and where did Higgins build Piccadilla Hall? as 
Piccadilly was originally applied only to that 
portion of the road lying between Coventry Street 
Beyond Sackville Street 

J. Wiixins, B.C.L. 

Sir Jonn Dotsen (4S. iii, 338.)—It is neces- 
sary that “N.&Q.”’ should be made in all respects 
as accurate as possible, as it is a periodical to 
which reference is constantly made on all subjects 


was Portugal Street. 
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from “predestination to slea-silk.” Will the 
Editor, then, kindly allow me to correct one or 
two inaccuracies, and to add a little to my query 
concerning Sir John Dolben which recently ap- 
peared ? 

Sir John could not have been the author of 
“Museum Ashmoleanum ” in the first volume of 
the Muse Anglicane as I stated, for in 1691, 
when it was originally published, he was then 
but eight years old. The poem must then have 
been written by his uncle pam Dolben, a student 
of Christ Church, who died in 1710, and is buried 
at Finedon in the county of Northampton. 

Again: Archbishop Dolben, his grandfather, is 
not buried in the north but in the south aisle of 
the choir of York Cathedral. He had been in 
early life a gallant cavalier, and was wounded at 
Marston Moor, and again at the siege of York. 
It may perhaps be worthy of remark, that in those 
times four men (at least) obtained episcopal 
honours who had served in the army in or about 
the time of the Great Civil War, but “cedant 
arma toge ”’—John Dolben, Bishop of Rochester 
and afterwards Archbishop of York; John Fell, 
Dean of Christ Church and Bishop of Oxford ; 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London; and Peter 
Mew, Bishop of Winchester. 

A fifth might be added from the annals of the 
{rish church at a little later period — George 
Walker, who for his valiant conduct during the 
siege of Londonderry was created Bishop of Derry 
by King William III. It would be more correct 
to say bishop elect, for before he could assume 
the rochet and chimere, he fell, sword in hand, at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

Many readers will recollect the fine picture in 
Christ Church hall representing Fell, Dolben, and 
Allestree* reading the Liturgy when the use of 
the Common Prayer-book was forbidden by order 
of the Parliament. The picture is thus alluded to 
in Muse Anglicane, vol. ii. p. 147, in a poem on 
the death of Archbishop Dolben in 1686 :— 

“ At vos nec fatum, meritorum aut immemor extas 

Dissimiles unquam arguerit : vos una tabella, 

Vos tres una refert, famamque eterna loquetur 

Pictura: En! ut vicinos sub imagine vultus 

Jussit amor spirare, et eAdem vivere cera. 

Fortunate animw! primis adolevit ab annis 

Jam matura fides, vobis et foedera sanxit 

Multa dies, junctasque exhausta pericula dextras.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


ApocaLypsE (4" 8. iii. 58.)—To the list already 
made may be added — 


“A splendid Illuminated MS. of the Apocalypse and 
Legendary History of S. John E. of most curious charac- 
ter. The drawings are penned and partially coloured, 








drawn with great care and detail. This volume is pro- 
bably of French art, 13 cent.” 

This was exhibited at the annual meeting of 
the Archeological Institute, held at Norwich in 
1847, in the possession of Rey. S. Blois Turner, 
(See Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, 
Norwich, 1847.) W. Marsa. 

71, Lothian Road, Camberwell, S. 

Dramonps (4'* S. iii. 336.)—The equivalent for 
the Mettegal (Mishkal) at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, is no doubt given in 
Gladwin’s Ayin Akbari, not at hand to refer to; 
and if not, we have accounts regarding the weight 
of two unusually large diamonds, alike supposed 
to be the Koh-i-Nur, tending to throw light upon 
the subject; viz., the one taken by Babar at the 
battle of Panipat, in a.p. 1526; the other, the 
one given by MirJumla, the Golkonda minister, to 
Aurangzeb, about 1655, of which an account, with 
what appears to have been considered a facsimile 
engraving, is given in Tavernier’s Travels. 

According to one account,* that of Abul Fazl, in 
the Akbar Ndéma, the former weighed 8 mettekals, 


| or about 192 carats; while, according to a second,t 
| that of Ferishta in his History of Hindustdn, it 


| 7-8ths of a carat. 


weighed 224 ratties, each ratty being equal to 
Tavernier, the great travelling 
diamond merchant of the seventeenth century, 
had dealings with both Mir Jumla and Aurang- 
zeb, and no doubt weighed the second diamond 
himself, and which, according to his account, 
weighed 907 ratties or 793 French carats before 
cutting, and 3194 ratties or 279.°; carats after- 
wards, when his drawing would appear to have 


| been made. 


A diamond of the size of an ordinary fowl’s eg, 
is mentioned among the spoils taken by Adi 
Shah, Beejapuri, and other Mahummadan states, 
from Rim Raj, Jadu-vansi, Raja of Vijaya- 
Nagar, at the battle of Talikot, in 1564; but no 
account is given of its weight by which it can be 
identified or otherwise with either. Heera Nand, 
the Banyan mentioned by Purchas, is ge 
the real name of Hemu, meaning gold, the ric 
low caste Banya of Narnoul, in Rewari, styling 
himself Vikramaditya, who was killed in battle 
against Akbar, in 1556. A paper containing much 
valuable information upon the subject of Mr. 


| Mason’s inquiry, by Mr. Maskelyne, the secretary, 
| was published in the Proceedings of the Ashmolean 


* Richard Allestree, D.D, was Regius Professor of | 
Divinity at Oxford from 1663 to 1686, and also Provost | 


of Eton College. 


Society, at Oxford, No. 33, for 1855, 
R. R. W. Extis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 
PRETENDER’S PorTRAIT ON GiasszEs (4" S. iii. 
173.)—A friend of mine has a decanter with 4 


| likeness of the Pretender on it, but with the motto 


"* Price’s Mahummadan History, iii. 683. 
+ Dow's History of Hindustan, ii. 122; Tavernier, 
Baron of Aubonne’s, Travels, 1678, p.148; Modern Uni- 


| versal History, vi. 488. 
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on the reverse side, “ Audentior ibo.” Can any 
one oblige me by assigning a reason for this motto 
being different to the one on my wine-glass of 
“Fiat”? Perhaps Mr, Coarrers can tell me. 
», A. 


L a Roman Noumerat (4% §, iii. 359.) — It 
would seem, in accordance with the generally 
mechanical character of the Roman notation, that 
one being represented by a single stroke, I, ten 
not unaptly was arbitrarily represented by two 
strokes crossing each other. Then one hundred, by 


a change of plan, appeared as C, or by a little vari- | 


ation of form, C, the first letter of centum. On the 
same principle one thousand was M, the initial letter 
of mille. This letter in writing sometimes varied, 
so as to look like M,®, or even wo. Thus we are 
supplied with signs for one, ten, one hundred, and 
one thousand. To obtain the intermediate large 
divisions we have only to halve these, and hence 
for five we get V, for fifty L, afterwards, by 
squaring the curve, L, and for five hundred , D, 
orO. Any one of these would easily become D, 
or D, the form generally adopted. It is probable 
that some slight variation in form between the 
letters used as numerals and the ordinary forms, if 
not intended, would be at first sanctioned, for the 
sake of distinction. This variation would become 
obliterated when the use was understood and 
established. J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 

The old form of the third letter in the Roman 
alphabet was C, and like the later form C, stood 
for centum, a hundred ; the C divided leaves two 
halves, [ and L, or L; and so L became the 
Roman numeral for fifty. The above is, I believe, 
a correct answer to the question. In a similar 
way OO, or M, for mille, represents one thousand, 
and the half of CD, or G, passing into D, is the 
sign for five hundred. m, G. 


C, formed by the bent forefinger and the thumb, 
represents cne hundred. If the forefinger is ex- 
tended straight, you have at once a representation 
of the lette> L, which in consequence would be 
the natural symbol of the half of C = fifty. 

Rvusticts. 


LiteRARY Briunvers (4 §. iii. 355.) — Some 
of your older Edinburgh readers may remember a 
person named Peter Cairns, a second-rate book- 
seller in that city, who was very illiterate. On 
one occasion an advertisement, in the following 
terms and in his handwriting, was pasted on the 
college gate preceding the time of a graduation 
in medical degrees. He had obviously copied it 
from a draft given him by some friend, but he had 
no comprehension of the word “ Theses” as the 
plural of “ Thesis,” and had thought the final s a 
mistake and omitted it. The notice consequently 
ran thus : — 
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“Peter Cairns begs to intimate to gentlemen who 
intend to graduate, that he stitches up these in blue paper 
at a shilling the hundred,” 

G. 

Edinburgh, 

Barnacrus (4 §. iii. 358.)\—Max Miiller, in 
the twelfth of his Second Series of Lectures on the 
Science of Language, has an interesting disquisi- 
tion on the “ barnacle-goose” superstition. This 
is one of the subjects animadverted on by Sir John 
Hill, M.D. in his Review of the Works of the 
Royal Society of London. * Joun Appis, Jun. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex, 


. 


Pixey (4* S. iii. 56.) — Durrant Cooper has in 
his Sussex Glossary “ Picker or piker. { Piccare, It. 
to steal.] A gipsy or tramp, E.” Thus we have 
the phrase “‘ picking and stealing.” 

There is, however, a slang verb to pike = to run, 
to be off; from which pikey or piker might be 
derived. Hotten quotes — 

“ If vou don’t like it, take a short stick and pike it.’ 
both meanings, 


Halliwell gives under “ Pike” 
viz. “ to steal” and “to run away. 
Joun Appis, Jun. 


lehampton, Sussex, 


Rustington, near Litt! 
Boyp: Eart or Kitmarnock (4 §. iii. 287, 
372.)—Alexander Lockhart, Lord Covington, never 
was and never could have been described as of 
Covington, for the simple reason that, although 
he took his judicial title as Lord of Session from 
the parish, he was never proprietor of the barony. 
His territorial designation was of Craighouse. 
GrorGe VERE IRVING. 
Jounson’s Butt (4 8. iii. 301.)—I was per- 
fectly aware that vénewnt was not admissible in 
the line referred to, and was amused by the ex- 
pectation, which has been realised, that “ hostile 
critics ’’ would fall into the trap laid for them. 
Can they show that veniunt is in any way impro- 
per? mere, I grant, is a violation of prosody, 
but, O shade of Busby ! 
“ Emi non ferulas, eminus abde manum.” 
IMPROVISATEUR MERCATOR. 


NEwT AND Ask (4" 8. ii. 615.) — Mr. Spat, 
following Wedgwood and Kiihn, derives (x )ew¢ (or 
eft) from the Sanskrit apdda (footless), and re- 
marks, “‘a reptile is footless, and a lizard is called 
a reptile.” This derivation, however, is impos- 
sible, excepting upun the “ lucus a non lucendo ” 
principle, for both newts and lizards (which Mr. 
SKEAT seems somewhat to confound) are not only 
not footless, but have four legs and four feet, as 
may be learned from any book on zoology or 
natural history. Mr. SkEatT is consequently also 
in error when he declares all reptiles to be footless. 
The term reptile has been, and no doubt still is, 
variously used; but it is, I believe, universally 
allowed to include oviparous guadrupeds, to which 
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indeed Linnzeus seems to have restricted it. John- 
son defines the adj. repéile as “ creeping upon many 
feet,” and finds fault with Gay for confounding 
reptile and serpent, 
need scarcely say, are of common origin. 

y F. CHance. 


Corp as Cuartry (4" S. iii. 300.)—Lorp | 


Lytre_ton no doubt remembered, when com- 
menting on this “ egregia sententia,” the analo- 
gous passage in Juvenal, Sat. i. 74 — 

“ ¢ Probitas laudatur et alget.’ 


frequentatur.” 
MERCATOR. 
CarFax (4 S, iii. 272.) — Your correspondent 
Mr. W. W. Sxear partly answers a question I 
was about to propose. Will he go one step fur- 
ther, and enlighten me on the following? I find 
in an old dictionary, under the word “ Carfax ”— 
** Vox illis solis nota quibus Oxonium innotuit.” 


This is certainly not correct. There is a Carfax | 


at Horsham in Sussex. Is there another? The 


same dictionary—I forget which it is—gives the 


following derivation :— 

“ Carrefour, quarrefora = quadrivium, q. d. quatuor fora, 
vel si mavis quatre faces—i. e. quatuor facies. Prospectus 
vel frontispicia. Ibi enim decussantibus se invicem 
duabus magnis plateis, que urbem constituunt, in qua- 
tuor vicos, eoque totam jucundus satis prospectus datur.” 

Hic ET UBIQUE. 


Mepars (4 §. iii. 360.) —The silver medal 
after the antique, of which Mr. Nasu requests 
information, represents on the obverse the head 
of Sir Harry Englefield. It is finely modelled, 
and was executed by Mills. W. C. 

Orvat (4" 8. iii. 337.) —Count Krasinski’s poem 
was translated into German by K. Batornicki, 
under the title of “Die ungittliche Komédie,” 
and published at Leipzig in 1841, I remember 
that a translation into English by Mr. Windham 
Bruce was announced in the papers, but I never 
saw it. N. 

Lorp Byron (4™ 8. iii, 284.)— Surely this 
anecdote needs confirmation. It does not easily 
fit in with the biographies of his lordship. 


P > 


Mepat or Carprnat Yor« (4"*§, iii. 243, 366.) | 


—As Mr Bucxron has been writing concerning 
the last of the Stuarts, it may interest him, and 
perhaps other readers of “ N. & Q.,” to mention 
that there are at least two original portraits in 


existence in Scotland of Henry, Cardinal of York 
The former, painted by the cele- | 


and Albany. 
brated Jacobite artist Gavin Hamilton, presented 
originally to the Scots’ College at Paris, is now 
in the possession of Mr. Drummond of Edinburgh; 
the latter is at St. Mary’s College, Blairs, on 
Deeside, in the co, of Kincardine, and was pre- 


Yet reptile and serpent, I | 
| ceived from the government, by order of George 


| sented originally by the cardinal to the Scots’ 


College in Rome. 
In justice to the house of Brunswick, it ought 
to be noted that the cardinal for many years re- 


III., an annual pension of 4000/., and that this was 
paid until the cardinal’s death in 1807; and so he 
must have been very comfortably off with this 
income in addition to his valuable preferments 


| enumerated by Mr. Buckton. 


Is Mr. Bucxton, I would ask with all deference 


; ; ; | to so learned and valued a correspondent, qui 
Id est, probitas laudatur quidem, sed parum colitur et | . ‘ P » quite 


correct in assigning the paternity of the “‘ solemn 
joke” on the inscription on the cardinal’s monu- 
ment to James III., Charles III., and Henry IX, 
kings of England—*“ names which an Englishman 
can scarcely read without a smile or a sigh ”—to 
Lord Mahon? I have certainly heard that same 
saying more than twenty-five years ago, and 
have often quoted it myself, though I never saw 
the History of England to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but I am _ almost ashamed to confess my 
ignorance. OXONTENSIS. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Entirely agreeing with Mr, Bucxton’s last sen- 
tence, and maintaining as strenuously as any 
one that “ Henry was rightfully King of Eng- 
land,” may I ask him on what principle he con- 
tinues “he was also rightfully King of France ”? 
While I quite admit that “no personal atten- 
tions”’ from the King of France “could waive 
Henry’s title of King of France ” if he rightfully 
possessed it, I should like to know what right 
he had to it. Ican see none. NIERMENTRUDE, 

Imp (4 §., iii. 81.)— 

“ Come on, my muse, nor stoop to low despair, 
Thou imp of Jove touched by celestial fire.” 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 

The glossary gives imp as equivalent to son, 
and derives it from the Saxon tmpen, to graft. 

“Tmping is a somewhat curious process by which any 
feathers that may be accidentally broken in either the 
wings or tail of a hawk may be completely repaired, by 
cutting the web of the broken feather at its thickest part, 
and cutting the substitute feather as exactly at the cor- 
responding joint and with the same degree of slope. To 
retain the applied portions to each other, a needle is to be 
passed into the centre of the pith—first of the native 
feather, next into that of the additional one,” &¢.— 
Blaine’s Rural Sports, p. 702. 

J. Wrixrys, B.C.L. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED To Str. ALBAN THE 
Martyr (4 §, iii. 172, 323.)—In going through 
the dedications of the churches in England twenty 
years ago, I found the following eight instances 
of dedications in honour of the protomartyr: 
Tattenhall, Cheshire; Beaworthy, Devon; St. 
Alban’s Abbey, Herts; St. Alban’s, Wood Street, 
London; Earsdon, Northumberland; St. Alban’s, 
Worcester; Wickersley, Yorkshire; Withern- 
wick, Yorkshire. As the Kalendar of the English 
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Church Union now states the number to be twelve, 
probably four have been added since, the above 
being all ancient dedications. I think Mr. Sweet- 
Ing must be incorrect in assigning the dedication 
of St. Alban to Kemerton, co. Gloucester: the 
original dedication of that church is quite lost; 
but some years ago, in the course of the munifi- 
cent re storation undertaken by the present vener- 
able rector, a fresco of St. Nicholas was discovered 
in the chancel, and the church has ever since 
been named in honour of that saint, in the absence 
of any other evidence of its ancient dedication. 
Norris Deck. 

Cambridge. 

“Tne Hermit ry Lonpon” (4% S. iii. 300.) — 
There is a memoir and a portrait of Captain Felix 
M‘Donogh in the Luropean Magazine, vol. 1xxxv. 
p. 289. C. W. 8. 

“Deatn on Tue Pare Horse” (4* §. ii. 541; 

i, 21, 87.) — The confusion into which your cor- 
mates nts Mr. Raten Tomas and Mr. Bor- 
ron have fallen with regard to the authorship of 
the Description of this picture, arises simply from 
the fact that they have been discussing two 
totally different pr ductions, while the similarity 
of title and the identity of the subject has led 


them into the belief that they were speaking of 


one and the same treatise. Both are before me; 
and I ain thus enabled to clear up the matter. 
The earliest in dat » of publication is 

“ Criti : hg scription id Analytical Review of ‘ Death 
on the "? Horse,’ painted by Benjamin West, P.R.A., 
with Desultorv References to some Ancient Masters and 
Living British Artists. Respectfully addressed to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford by William Carey.” 
London, 8vo, Dec. 31, 1817, pp. 172. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Large copy 4s. 

Next, I turn to— 

“A Description of Mr. West’s Picture of Death on the 
Pale Horse; or the Opening of the First Five Seals: 
Exhibiting under the immediate Patronage of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, at No. 125, Pall-Mall, 1 
Carlton House.” London, 4to, 1819, pp. 8. Price Six- 
pence. 

This piece is signed J. G., and I should think 
it not improbable that it was executed by John 
Galt, who had been in constant communication 
with the — ind was then engaged on his Life 
and Works, published, Lond., 8vo, Parts 1. and II. 
1820. 

Where 


whom and of 


is now the picture of which Carey—of 


whose works I shall have to say 
more on a future occasion—has left so elegant 
and exhaustive a criticism ? From the same able 
writer’s Lorenzo's Critical Letters (part iii. p. 26), 
I perceive that “the large finished study ” was 
purchased by the Earl of Egremont for three 
hundred guineas. 

Carey, an enthusiastic and untiring advocate 
of the British School of Art, had previously 
written a — : 


“Critical Description of the Procession of Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims to Canterbury, painted by Thomas Stothard, 
Esq. R.A.,” 8vo, London (second edition, with additions, 
1818), pp- 83— 
an essay which received the warmest ver 3 slimen- 
tary acknowledgments from W. Beckford, Cum- 
berland, Ferriars, Hoppner, R.A. and 
others, WitiraM Bates, 

Birmingham. 


Ri scoe, 


CHILTERN (4" §, iii. 370.) —It seems to me 
somewhat doubtful if the name Childe or Chiltern 
is derived in any way from Children, or from the 
fact of corn having been kept for the use of the 
younger monks of St. Alban’s at a place b — 
that name. I only possess Wats’ edition of 
Matthew Paris (1684), and cannot find the passage 
alluded to by Mr. Rivey. r 

There is a Worcestershire parish called Hanley- 
Child, which I always understood was the same 
word as Chiltern. In the preface to Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire it is stated — 

“Celterne in Saxon signifies the habitation of the 
Celts, and the Danes are described in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, A.D. 1009, as ascending up through Ciltern toward 
Oxford.” 

Lambarde, in his Dictionary, calls Chilterne — 
“A great, high, woody quarter, extending to Herford, 
Bedford, and Bucking fhamshire, which Leofstan, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, caused to be playned towards London, and 
planted with houses and bridges.” 

Without doubting the statement of Matthew 
Paris regarding the cow-pasture, I yet venture to 
think the prefix Childe is derived from the place 
forming at one period oe of the ancient Ciltern 
Forest. Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Burns: Byrne: O'Byrne (4 S. iii. 362.) — 
Many books might be recommended to Dr. Rogers 
as worth searching through for records of the 
O’Byrnes, but no doubt the author of the follow- 
ing will have collected all the information obtain- 
able on this point : Historical Reminiscences of 
O' Byrnes, O' Tooles, O Kavanaghs, and other Iri h 
Chieftains. By O’By rne. London, 18453. I believe 
the work was printed for private circulation 

W. R. DRENNAN. 


May Famtry (4* §. iii. 287.) — Sir Humphry 
May married a sister of Sir Wm. Uvedale, the 
treasurer of the Star Chamber; she died in 1615, 
It would seem that Sir Humphry married again, 
and that after his death his widow married Sir 
Robt. Bennett. The office of Clerk of the Star 
Chamber was granted to Sir Wm. Uvedale, “ in 
trust for Lady May and her children.” There 
must have been two Lady Mays, for in 1660 
one of them petitioned that if the Court of Star 
Chamber were not revived, she might have some 
other assistance. In 1623 Thos. May was clerk 
of that court. Joun 8. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 





NOTES 


Miscellaneous. *" 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The History and Topography of Sheff fic ld, 
With historical and descr iptive 
Notices of the Parishes of E — Hansworth, 
Treeton, und Whiston, and of the Chape lry of Brad 
Sield. By Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. <A new and «¢ eed 
Edition by the Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ec- 
clesfield, and Sub-Dean of York, (Virtue & Co.) 


It cannot be matter of surprise that Mr. Hunter's 
Hallamshire should have taken a foremost place in the 
ranks of Topography ; for the author possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the two qualifications essential to the 
production of a good local history. In the first place he 
had the necessary zeal and a deep love for the natale 
solum, for he was Hallamshire to the backbone; and in 
the next he was a profound genealogist and an accom- 
plished antiquary. When, therefore, the history of his 
native town appeared, now just fifty years ago, it was at 
once recognised as a history which did justice to the anti- 
quity and importance of Sheffield, as well as to the ac- 
quirements and industry of the author. But Mr. Hunter 
was not content with his work as it stood, and for nearly 
half a century did he continue to enrich a large paper 
copy with corrections and additions. These were 
cured at his death, and have been incorporated in 
present edition, which has, however, one other im- 
portant claim to the notice of the reader. The last 
fifty years have been years of great material progress 
to Sheffield; but such progress, as Mr. Gatty well ob- 
serves, was not in harmony with Mr. Hunter's tastes or 
studies, The story of that progress has, however, been 
well and clearly told by the new editor; and Sheffield 
may now congratulate itself upon possessing a history of 
its own, inferior to none in the rich field of English top )- 
graphy for fulness, accuracy, or interest. 


Select Srom the less L Poets. 
Pinder, M.A., formerly Fellow lrinity 
Oxford. Clarendon Press Series. (Macmillan.) 

In the belief that it is not desirable that even a school 
boy’s knowledge of Roman poetry should be confined 
to the study of a single period—the Augustan; or two 
authors, Virgil and Horace—Mr. Pinder has prepared 
these Selections from Latin poets, whose entire works are 
either not likely or not worthy to be read. Theseselections 
are from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phaedrus, 
Seneca, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Statius, 
Claudentius, Prudentius, and rs; and 
panied by a series of notes, in which no seri 
of meaning, construction, usag r allusion, no p 
of metre or rhythm, has | 1 over, it 
the book to commend to all who desire to 
give their pupils some general acquaintance with the 
whole series of Latin poetry. 

Miscellaneous P By the Rev. J. Keble, 
of Hursley. Parker.) 

At a moment like the present, 
of the great and good man, whose ¢ 
been the comfort and delight of 
been dwelling upon the loving rec 
uneventful life, no more welcome 
been made to the memorials of John Keble than 
collection of his Miscellaneous Poems. Of the merits and 
character of these effusions of Keble’s muse, we have no 
need to speak. It is sufficient to announce that they have 
now been collected; and will be found worthy of one 
whose holy life all members of the Church, » they of 
what school of thought they may, must agree in ad- 
miring. 
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YATIONAL GALLERY.—Saturday, April 24, 1g 

to be remembered in the History of Art 
England. The National Gallery, occupying the whole 
the buil ling which it formerly shared with the R 
Academy, was opened to the public; and the natig 
collection, which now numbers its master-pieces by 
dreds, was for the first time since its formation, fo 
five vears ago, exhibited in a manner worthy of its rid 
and in a gallery worthy of the nation. The picture 
Michael Angelo, “The Entombment of Christ,” and 
De Hooge from the Delessert Collection, will doubi 
attract great attention for some time to come. 

Mr. Crass Rosrxsoy’s JourNAL.— All who enjoy 
the friendship of Mr. Crabb Robinson, the friend of Goeff 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb—and who rem 
ber how rich and varied were his reminiscences of 
and things, and how vividly he related them—will 
glad to hear that his well-stocked Journals are on 
If he told his stories as well on p 
great treat in store for 


Tue N 
is a day 


as he did vird voce, there is a 
readers. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
ANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
lresses are given for that purpose: — 


Tas Transactions or tae Soctery or Aarts. Vol. XLIX. 
Wanted by Mr. William Lee, 24, Broom Street, Birming 


Cactrosrno pimasqué i Varsovie. 1786. 
Wanted by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


J. M. Keweare’s Saxows tw Ewotawn, a Bigey of the English © 
monweaith till the Norman Conquest. ols, @v 
Wantel by Edward Peacock, Esq., hea Brigg. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Usrvensat. Catatoove or Boons ow Antr.—Al! Additions and & 
rections on ruld be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington M 
London, 

H f the Months in the French Revol 


Bawen will find the name £0 
English version, in our ist 3. Wh 


y Calendar, an lis's 
105, 351; vil. 145. 
F.C. H. Yes. 
Emu. Be t solution 
ppraredts” Be zeQ”"3 
J. N. (Melbourne.) Four 2 account of G 
lous island see* ‘3rd 8. ii. 471. 


to other Correspondents in ¢ 
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i ARAKPAST Errs's 
ble 

fav yurire. Th 
which Mr iene attaine 
never been surpassed by 
> pe of the natural laws which govern the 
tion, and by a caretul application of t 

1 cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakt 

flavoured beverage which msy save us many 

* Wade simply wth boiling water or mi id by the 
b. tin-lined packets, labe ied —~Jamns 
hemists, London. 


Vt ry nie homer »pathi 
any experimentalist 


ymnly in } tb. } tb. and t 


Co., [lome@opathic ¢ 


-A striking instance of the immense values 
f ste juire by the great power of sk 
yur is the balance-suring of a watch. From its extreme @ 
4,9 weigh not more than one ounce, and exes 
A most interesting little work, describing the rise 
ess of watchmaking. his been published by J. W 
3 ond Street. anil the City Steam actory, 53 and 6°, Lu igate 
t 1¢ book, wich is profusely illustrated, zives a full dese 
various «inds of watches and clocks, with their prices. 
wh» holds the aopoint nent to the Prince of Wales) has als» 
a pamphlet on Artist ic Gold Jewellery, illustrated with ‘he 
“lets, Brooches, Earrings, | ockets, &c. &c., ow 
e ey and ot her presents. These pamphi. ts are 
post free for two stamps each. and they cannot be too s'ronvly 
mended to those concemp'/ating a purchase, especially to red 
suntry or abroad, who are thus enabled to sclect any article 
y require, and have it furwarded with perfect safety. 
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